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CHAPTER I. 

Dalemain ! 

As I have said, Mr. Fortescue was at home now ; 
and, most certainly, my appreciation of that home 
was noways interfered with by the Hastings news. 
That was interesting enough, and matter for wonder 
and discussion : all very well, in its way, like an 
absorbing fiction ; but I had more real things to think 
about : I had myself. 

Glorious Dalemain! the end had indeed come. 
There had been a void in my first weeks there ; but 
that was past, and I enjoyed the consummation of all 
things. Years of weary pining ; years of monotonous 
unnoticed existence, they were all compensated now. 
I was intensely happy : true epicurean happiness, for 
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I was not too excited to dwell upon the flavour of 
the separate ingredients of the feast. As to my 
moral digestion, it was excellent. No twinges of 
conscience, no uneasiness of any kind : a quiet com- 
fortable feeling, that I was not such a bad sort of 
person after all, and had been favoured accordingly. 
I began to understand what Charles had meant, when 
he told us one day, quoting Mr. Latrobe (who quoted, 
I believe, Aristotle for it) that prosperous people are 
usually devout ! 

Yes : the end had indeed come. And the be- 
ginning of that other end too: the Nemesis. But 
for five minutes let me forget it. 

My husband was right, and my monitor. Society, 
wrong — or nearly right and nearly wrong — in the 
estimates they respectively formed of my social status 
at Dalemain. A few of the oldest and proudest 
families held aloof : some Norman prefixes, the 
"De's" and "Monts" and **Beaus" of feudality, 
were absent from the bowl of cards in the black- 
panelled and antler-crowned hall. One or two 
illustrious coronets never ascended the carriage-sweep 
to the castle. But the marriage was a success, for 
all that. 
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Probably I contributed to this myself. I was a 
lady, in birth and bearing ; that was a negative 
advantage, smoothing down some superficial diffi- 
culties. Then I was young, and very pretty at the 
least ; my flatterers said, beautiful ; and at times this 
was not wholly flattery. But there were at any rate 
good looks ; and these, with youth, not only disarmed 
but attracted : they were an element of positive 
advantage. Then too, I had manner, and intelligence ; 
was frank, light-hearted and accessible ; showed no 
undue elation at the golden shower which had 
descended on my governess-life; welcomed Mrs. 
Asprey from the rectory of our little village as 
cordially as any of the grandees. All these matters 
swelled the positive scale, and the balance turned 
very decidedly in my favour. I was admired and 
liked : I could not but see it. As for the few who 
held aloof, I was quite happy enough to acquiesce in 
the belief that it was because they envied. 

Seldom is it given to guilt to reap a harvest of its 
error thus unstinting. It was given to me. Given 
for those weeks and days and hours. And then the 
hirer claimed his own, and the harvest in my hand 
turned to chalk and gravel. Not upon the instant^ 
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but day by day, piece by piece. Let me record the 
stages of the transformation. 

I think the enjoyment of my new life cuhninated 
on the morning of a certain skating picnic, which 
came ofif towards the end of January. Frost had 
again set in, followed by snow, far less heavy than 
the fall at the beginning of the month, but lying deep 
and smooth enough for the sledges ; of which there 
were two or three in the neighbourhood, besides our 
own. Mr. Fortescue was a capital sledge-driver, 
having acquired the art in some of his wanderings ; 
and it was enchantment to glide through the crisp 
bright air under his guidance, to the music of the 
bells. The picnic was given by Sir Philip Marchdale, 
a neighbour and leader of ton in the Eiding, whose 
accession to my visiting circle made the " Normans '* 
of little comparative importance. Perhaps, happy as 
I was, I had begun, like all spoiled children, to set 
higher store by the two or three names I could not 
obtain for my list than by the many that crowded it. 
But Sir Philip was a preponderating weight in the 
scale. 

The place chosen for this entertainment was a 
mere, or lake, about eight miles from Marchdale park 
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and nearly the same distance from Dalemain. 
Peniston mere was a large sheet of water, three or 
four miles round, lying on the flat of the open moor, 
but running up at its further end to a chain of dun 
hills, bare and treeless, which enhanced the desolate 
character of the scene. A melancholy place enough, 
at all times, and a specially cold one for winter 
festivities. But capital ice ; always the first to form, 
and the last to give in, so the skaters said ; swept by 
eddies from the hills, which piled the snow in huge 
drifts on the sides, leaving the surface clean and 
smooth. As to the picnic, this part of the programme 
was not at the mercy of the elements, happily. There 
was a considerable building on the mere; or rather a 
congeries of buildings. Originally, and in its first 
intention, a boat-house ; but to which one Marchdale 
after another had added as fancy prompted, until the 
rudimentary design was quite lost sight of. First 
came a keeper's cottage, for the protection of some 
fish or the other for which the mere was celebrated. 
Then, a wing was thrown out on the other side of the 
boat-house, containing a sitting-room and two or 
three bedrooms, all on the ground-floor ; serving for 
temporary occupation during the fishing-season, and 
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also as a grouse-box. Finally, the bungalow thus 
initiated received a finishing touch from some baronet 
of the race, who supplemented the design with a 
really respectable dining-room. This was in the same 
wing as the existing sitting-room and bedrooms, and, 
like them stood close on the water's edge, upon which 
it opened with bay windows. Obviously, it was the 
very place for the picnic dinner, the only difficulty 
occurrent having been removed by the introduction of 
a large stove. 

So Peniston mere was the rendezvous, this 
January day, for all the sledges, and as many other 
vehicles as could get there over the snow with 
equestrians and pedestrians. A large party, but 
highly elite; which, as the entertainment was given 
specifically ii:i my honour, was a circumstance that 
added much to my satisfaction with things in general. 
The reason why this entertainment was chosen, and 
not some more obvious form of reception, was that 
Sir Philip was a bachelor, and gave only male dinner- 
parties ; not relenting even for the dance, into which 
a man of less decision might have been entrapped by 
the sister-in-law who annually wintered at the park 
with three marriageable daughters. The present 
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fete however was the Baronet's own suggestion, and 
I appreciated the compliment accordingly. 

And very bright the frozen mere looked that 
morning, as we drove up to it. The programme 
was for a meeting at eleven or thereabouts. After 
this, three clear hours for the skating, with its 
modifications of hockey, cricket, and round and 
square dances on the ice. Then dejeuner at two 
o'clock in the large saloon on the shores of the lake. 
And then the return, which would take most of us 
home by dark. 

So the winter day was at its best when we drove 
up to the mere. And a bright and glorious day it 
was ; the hoar-frost sparkhng on every twig ; the 
snow glittering, shot with blue veins where the drifts 
had been cut for the roadway; the pool itself 
thronged with life and motion; at a respectful 
distance on its banks a crowd of humbler spectators, 
thronging to see "the Company." Truly, this was 
'very much what I had dreamt of; dreamt of, and 
now saw with my waking eyes, matured and realized. 
Lighter than ever, I thought, our sledge bounded 
that morning; merrier than ever was the bell's 
chime. 
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Light enough; and merry enough. And wheel 
after wheel, heavily crashing, rolled at their side 
the doom; — sure, and, now, not so very slow! 

The ladies had plenty to do with the ice, besides 
looking on. Who could resist, on any plea of fear or 
inexperience, the fascination of that glassy surface ; 
the automaton-like progression of the skate, more 
exhilarating than the fleetest horsemanship, or the 
most rapid whirl of the waltz ? Of course our doings 
needed a good-natured critic : there were one or 
two real artistes among us ; but the aggi'egate of our 
feats was comical enough. Probably the most 
real satisfaction was reaped by the occupants of 
the chairs, who spun over the mere, warily steered 
and vigorously propelled. But there was a superior 
dignity in the skate itself; and although the straps 
galled, and there were some discreditable and some 
painful tumbles, and the ice altogether " would have 
been very nice if it had not been so slippery,'* the 
performers were in the majority among the ladies, 
who stumbled about in humble imitation of the 
ruder sex, hugging the shore as closely, and nearly 
with as much vociferation, as one may see a flock 
of sea-fowl do on a stormy day in October. 
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At last, this came to an end. And, when we 
had tumbled, and slid, and been laughed at and 
pitied and praised to our hearts' content, it was time 
for the dijeuner; and we brought an excellent 
appetite to the enjoyment of it. 

A really superb affair. The Baronet always did 
things well, and to-day he had outdone himself. The 
temperature and fittings of the saloon were summer ; 
the gayest of flowers filled the 6pergnes and festooned 
the walls ; exquisite fruits belied the frozen atmo- 
sphere out of doors, and upheld the county-wide 
estimation of the Marchdale forcing-houses. 

And then my health was proposed : proposed 
gracefully, as it was certain to be ; and cordially, as 
it might very easily not have been. And as it was 
proposed, so it was received, with enthusiasm. Every 
one was pleased and happy ; and among the bowed 
heads, and half-spoken, half-cheered healths to the 
bride, there were tones of welcome that were un- 
mifi^Jakeable. I was a crowned queen : the reigning 
entity of the hour. I was that which no prophecy 
of mine had ever dared to hope for ; that which I 
now could not but feel was ripely fulfilled. The 
stake was won. 
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And then, with more toasts and more hilarity, 
the pleasant hour came to an end, and the return 
home hegan to organize itself. There was still some 
of the January day left for the red disc to sink 
hehind the heath-ridges of the moor. I watched it, 
and thought of the October sunset which Charles 
Armitage and I had admired together on the Hastings 
esplanade, after the burial of Kalph's dog". 

What brought this into my mind ? 

And what now coupled with it another circum- 
stance, trivial enough in itself; — the theft I had 
then committed at the fisherman's cottage ? I 
have mentioned this elsewhere, but not what was 
stolen. — Nothing certainly to bring me within the 
law's penalties. A handkerchief of Charles's, 
dropped by him while tending poor Ben, and 
which I had secreted and carried home with me for 
the owner's sake. What now suggested this to 
me, and at the same time reminded me that I 
had not seen the handkerchief for some weeks ?, It 
was a memento now of that which I dared not think 
upon, which I had shut out from view until its 
exclusion became a necessity; but the memorial 
itself I still cherished with a strange fondness. I 
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will look for it, I thought, as soon as we reach 
home. 

Meanwhile our sledge had driven up. A singular 
fancy seized me, and I hegged Mr. Fortescue to 
gratify it. "I should so much like a drive over the 
lake.'* 

" The lake, Maria ! *' he said. " Impossible. 
The horses could not do it, even roughed; they 
would be dpwn directly. It would be most dan- 
gerous." 

I still persisted. "This is my day,*' I said, 
gaily, "and you are the slave of the ring. You 
must obey me. See, I rub it to enforce your sub- 
mission." And I touched the wedding-ring on my 
finger in jest, as I spoke. 

I was a little startled to find that my husband 
did at once obey. Obeyed, not only at once, but 
with the sort of humbled, half-reverent look which I 
had noticed in him before now ; and which, if we had 
been acting the scene together, would have well become 
the Afrite who answered Aladdin's summons. 

He handed me in in silence and we started. 

The greater part of the company had dispersed, 
but there were a few spectators still left, who watched 
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our proceedings with unaffected dismay. Our host, 
Sir PhiKp Marchdale, was among the number. 

" Are you mad, Fortescue ! " he cried. " The 
horses will never stand that ; they'll get restive, and 
youll have some frightful smash." 

But Mr. Fortescue persevered, while I sat by his 
side, trembling like Phaeton at my fatally granted 
prayer. Thankfully would I now have recalled it ; 
but shame kept me silent : shame and terror 
together. Meanwhile he guided us with masterly 
skill, keeping at a hand-gallop, and throwing a play 
and support into the reins which seemed to steady 
the animals, frightened as they were at the slippery 
surface. The sledge flew after them as if by its own 
voKtion. 

In this way, we drove down the entire length of 
the mere, and more than half the way back on our 
return course. The frost had hardly held its own 
throughout the day, and the upper coat of ice, 
although still firm, had lost something of its glaze, 
and made our position not wholly desperate. It 
really at one time seemed a possible result, although 
hardly a credible one, that we might achieve the 
expedition scot-free. 
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Some thought of the kind had shaped itself in 
my mind, almost articulated itself into utterance, 
when at that very moment came the dreaded crash. 
One of the horses slid and fell; recovered itself 
with a desperate effort, and then, terrified beyond 
further, control, started off for the bank, from which 
we were not far distant, dragging its companion 
with it. 

I was conscious of little further. I saw that the 
ground here sloped steeply upwards from the edge of 
the lake. I felt a frightful plunge, a scramble, in 
which the reins were wholly powerless. And then 
our vehicle, harmless enough on an ordinary level, 
was tilted over, striking against a bush or some other 
substance which arrested it on top of the bank. I 
fell from it backwards, my head striking the ice. 
This was all the work of a few seconds. 

My fall must have stunned me, for I saw nothing 
farther until I found myself sitting on the bank, and 
propped by Mr. Fortescue's arm, who had escaped 
without accident. He was supporting me as he had 
done when I fainted on the Hastings beach, watch- 
fully and tenderly, but with the singular reverence of 
manner which so much puzzled me. It was the 
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slave's submission ; not the solicitude of a fond and 
anxious husband. 

I had leisure to observe this, for I soon rallied to 
the observation of what was round me, even before I 
became capable of the effort of speech. But this 
speedily came also. I rose, and declared myself well 
capable of walking to the sledge, which stood on the 
road adjoining the boat-house ; the horses having 
been stopped after they had run some distance, and 
brought back there. 

So I walked, leaning on Mr. Fortescue's arm. 
Leaning lightly at first, while we talked and made 
light of our misadventure. But the distance was a 
quarter of a mile or so, and every fifty yards we 
walked the support of his arm became more 
necessary. I felt some confusion going on round 
me. First Mr. Fortescue's voice sounded at a great 
distance ; it seemed to come to me over the ridge of 
moor on which the sun was now sinking. Then, it 
seemed to crash in my ear close at hand, like the 
rattle of musketry. Then my feeling became per- 
plexed. The moor was level, and easy walking 
enough, but I slid upon it, as if I had still been on 
the ice. Something too wound itself round my feet, 
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coiling upwards and upwards and sending a deadly 
chill through the extremities, while my hrain was 
on fire. 

*' I am really afraid " I began. 

But I had no power to complete the sentence, 
whatever it was. I had some vague idea of saying 
that I was too ill to drive home. But the question 
was disposed of without my assistance. 

A blank. An utter, absolute blank, as far as 
thought or even perception went. No formed idea, 
nothing of which the brain was cognisant, as an^ 
intellectual agent. But a terrible consciousness of 
pain all the while ; a life of physical sensation, and the 
sensations quick torture. The ice and the fire ; still 
the same forces, contrasted and conflicting in endless 
variety. Is it thus the condemned suffer ? 

Eeason woke at last, very feebly. An outline, 
and a sound. The sound, a very low whisper, 
followed by a sort of wail, which I did not then under- 
stand. The outline, a room of some kind, what and 
where, I had no idea : it was altogether strange to 
me. And even thus much was not realised without 
an effort which again prostrated me. 

I had no measure of time, but it seemed to me 
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long, jery long, before I rallied to fall consciousness. 
Long it indeed was ; three days, as I was afterwards 
told« My CeJI had caused concussion of the brain, 
the more severe from its not haying been instan- 
taneous. The medical practitioner from our Tillage 
happened to be among the spectators who still 
lingered by the lake when the accident occurred. 
When I became insensible, he at once had me 
carried into one of the bungalow bedrooms adjoining 
the boat-house, and here I had since lain. 

And must lie for some little time longer, 
Mr. Fortescue told me, when I was sufficiently 
restored to collect the above state of facts from him. 
The doctor was absent, but had peremptorily for- 
bidden my being moved home for the present. My 
recovery would be rapid, he said, now that the local 
mischief was relieved; but any premature exertion 
would bring it on again : motion, in particular, was 
out of the question. Even confinement to my room 
was not enough ; I must be secluded and kept quiet 
also: the nearer approach to entire solitude the 
better. In fact, I felt this myself, as my head swam 
again with the effort of ascertaining thus much. 

So I resigned myself to my fate. Mr. Fortescue 
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had brought over the maid who accompanied me from 
Hastings: an excellent creature, who would let me 
want for nothing ; and under their joint direction 
the room was stored with invalid luxuries and 
appliances of every description. He himself sat 
constantly with me, amusing me as he had done 
poor Fred. 

Still it was tedious work, especially as I began to 
feel stronger and more capable of thought. There was 
reading of every kind, should I feel disposed for it ; 
books, papers, magazines. But I did not feel any 
disposition to read. That was not what I wanted. 
My want was to continue the new life that had 
dawned for me, and in which the picnic party 
had seemed the commencement of a still brighter 
epoch ; the realization of a permanently ascending 
scale of happiness. And now, just when the cup was 
raised to my lips, to have it thus cruelly forced from 
me ; dashed away now a second time, as it had been 
in that first week of our arrival at Dalemain by 
Mr. Fortescue's constrained absence ! 

I chafed at all this : chafed alike at my forced 
incarceration, and at the means adopted to render it 
less irksome. They did not free me ; and if they did 
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not, of what use were they ? Even when I began to 
see day-light, when liberation was prospectively 
announced, it was still "three or four more days." I 
was weary of the iteration. 

Just at this time too, Mr. Fortescue was com- 
pelled to leave me for some sessions business, at 
which nothing but illness or domestic aflSiction could 
have excused his absence. My state was now conva- 
lescence ; nothing but weakness remaining, and a 
temporary necessity for further precaution; and of 
course this was not an excuse. So he departed, and 
I was left in the bungalow with my servant. There 
had been callers innumerable, I was told, at 
Dalemain, and Sir PhiHp had ridden over daily to the 
keeper's house to make inquiries. But the forced 
quietude imposed upon me had prevented my seeing 
him or any other visitors. So I had three days at 
least to spend absolutely alone : alone as far as 
society went. 

Meanwhile this confinement and isolation had 
begun to take a somewhat serious hold of me. I did 
not so much realize this before Mr. Fortescue's * 
departure ; but when I was left wholly to myself, 
even for that short period, the monotony of my 
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present life, and its contrast with that which I had 
begun to taste, settled down upon me in a heavy and 
most unreasonable gloom. It was useless trying to 
argue myself out of it ; it would not be argued with. 
It became complicated too with other feelings; an 
undefined apprehension ; a presentiment of some 
evU— something impending over me, which I sought 
in vain to grasp. I dreaded my servant's absence, 
and yet shrunk from having her mth me. Her 
movements, even her mere presence in the room, 
seemed to hinder my mind from straining after this 
image, for which it was ever peering into the 
darkness. 

So I often dismissed her, and lay perfectly alone ; 
listening. 

Listening to that sound which I had heard in the 
first moments of returning consciousness, and the 
meaning of which I had quickly discovered. During 
the time I had lain insensible, the weather had 
changed, the frost yielding, and being replaced by 
rain and high winds. These came in eddies over the 
low ridge of hills in which the mere terminated, and 
drove its waters before it with a melancholy plash ; 
beating them against the wall and almost into the 
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windows of my room, which immediately adjoined 
the lake. Day after day, and night after night, 
while I lay confined there, this plashing sound never 
ceased. 

And the more I listened to it, the more command 
it exerted over my fancy. Sometimes it presented 
incoherent images, referahle to no sense in parti- 
cular : thoughts in which the mind ran riot ; the 
delirium of a sick man's dream. Then it would 
assume the character of some defined sound. Scraps 
of unforgotten tunes. Chimes from a belfry near 
which our house had been situated when I lived in 
London. The click of a blacksmith's hammer 
opposite some country lodgings we had once had. 
Children's voices playing on the beach or in the 
fields. 

Gradually this type-sound of the human voice 
became predominant. One voice especially, Mr, 
Fortescue's. I heard it as I had heard it in those 
first days of our acquaintance at Hastings ; joining 
Helen's in their duets but without blending with it : 
contrasting her tones with intense sadness ; wailing 
as if with the forecast of doom and desolation. 

And this again brought back the old Hastings 
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times. Not so very old ; not many months : not 
very many weeks, for that matter. And yet strangely 
out-dated in their severance from the present — in the 
gulf that lay hetween my two selves of that period 
and of the present; And what was this gulf ? 

Had I asked myself the question at Dalemain, 
with the satisfactions of my new life upon me, I 
should have answered, readily and promptly enough, 
it was the wide chasm which divides unhappiness 
from joy. That would have heen the superficial 
view of it. But somehow here, in this solitary 
chamher, this was not the reply that rose to my lips. 
Carry me back to the train of feelings in which 
Dalemain and its surroundings formed a prominent 
part, and I had no doubt that the answer would have 
been given accordingly. But analyze my present 
feelings, and the answer was an unexpected and very 
different one. The gulf between me and all my past 
existence ; the dominant idea which began to tyrannize 
over me, excluding every other, and reproducing 
itself in every sound and sight, was a much more 
tangible one. It was Mr. Fortescue : my husband. 

Do what I would, I could not keep him out of my 
thoughts. Not a wife's solicitude for a beloved 
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object: I had never pretended any feeling of that 
kind. What did thus force itself upon me, in all 
these self-conununings/ was that he was a great 
mystery to me : that our union, and every circum- 
stance of it, was a great and wholly unexplained 
mystery. Not a dark one indeed. How should it be, 
with all the advantages I had reaped from it, and still 
had to reap in the future ? Of course, not a dark 
one: but; but; one that was exceedingly perplex- 
ing. Perhaps, if I had told the entire truth, and 
answered simply with reference to the sensations it 
now produced in me, I should have added something 
further : I should have said, one that not only per- 
plexed but frightened me. 

It may seem strange, but from the moment of my 
engagement this was literally the first leisure time I 
had ever had for reflecting upon it. I did so now. I 
reviewed the events of the last two or three months 
seriatim. I recalled Mr. Fortescue's intimacy with 
Helen. Its interruption by his attendance on Fred. 
The sudden transference of his attentions to myself. 
His abrupt proposal and my acceptance. Our married 
life. What did it all mean ? What -was his motive 
in all these strange sequences ? Mine was plain 
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enough: I had never sought to disguise it from 
myself. But what was his ? Love ? He did not 
even pretend it; hardly even its lowest and most 
superficial forms. Which other then of the motives 
for which men marry ? Young men ; wealthy men ; 
men with a free choice and will, ensnared by no 
delusion, animated by no passion, perfectly self- 
possessed in the whole transaction : the seeking, not 
the sought ? I could see none : my antecedents 
excluded them all. 

It was an utter enigma. 

And then this manner which Mr. Fortescue now 
habitually adopted to me : this recognition of some 
difierence between us, in which I belonged to the 

* 

dominant caste and he was attached to me in some 
ministerial capacity, dutiful and humbly observant of 
my will. Had I brought this about ? Had I been 
the Mrs. Armitage ? Had I the capacity to be exacting 
and despotic, even if I had wished it ? No indeed. 
The position was not of my seeking in any way. 
This too puzzled, terrified me. I should have pre- 
ferred something more genial. I had nothing farther 
to gain, to win the mastery for; I only wanted to 
enjoy what I had. 
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And so I pondered on, spinning the sand-rope of 
thought eternally; ever drifting back on the same 
perplexity, the same undefined and causeless fear. 

It was the last day of these solitary musings; 
nearly the last, I might now reasonably expect, of my 
tedious imprisonment. I felt unmistakably stronger 
and better, as far as body went ; but the mind had 
not kept pace with it. On the contrary, my depression 
seemed to culminate on this day. Do what I would, 
I could not shake it off. 

. At last I dismissed my maid, who had been sitting 
with me for some hours, and lay down in the hope 
of getting some sleep. It was still broad daylight, 
although the day was drawing to its close ; but I was 
wearied out with the mill-race of thought, and sleep 
seemed the best remedy. 

But I did not sleep: I only dozed; listening 
dreamily to that eternal plash of water, and looking 
across the mere to the setting sun, the disc of which 
was just touching the brown ridge of heather in the 
distance. The weather was not only mild now but 
fine, and the level rays streamed cheerfully into the 
room with a pleasant augury of bright skies and vernal 
blossoms. But they awakened no response in my 
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feelings. Even in my half-dreams I was oppressed 
with the same vague terror; roaming in darkness 

through interminable wilds, or following some strong 

« 

compulsion to a foreseen doom. 

I was roused by the sound of voices under the 
window of my room : it had been unclosed, owing to 
the mildness of the afternoon. One of these was my 
maid's ; the other speaker I quickly recognized as 
the keeper's wife, who was frequently there at this 
hour. The mere was skirted by a road leading to the 
nearest town, some two or three miles distant ; and 
the keeper, when he had occasion to make purchases 
there, usually availed himself of the boats to shorten 
the walk to and fro. On his return, his wife would 
meet him at the landing-place and carry the marketings 
up to the house while the man secured the boat. 
My room immediately adjoined the boat-house, so 
that these arrangements were no novelty to me. 

For some minutes I listened to the speakers 
without much consciousness of what they were saying. 
My maid had evidently been attracted out by the 
fineness of the afternoon, and was helping the other 
woman to pass the time until her husband's return. 

Presently I heard myself referred to ; unim- 
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portantly enough, but it served to rouse me from 
my previous lassitude. 

" And how is the poor young lady to-day ? " 

" Thank you, Ma'am," my servant answered, 
'*we think her much better." (Forbes, my maid, 
was an excellent creature, but she always spoke of 
herself in this dignified plural.) 

** When does her husband come back ? " 

" To-morrow, we hope, Ma'am ; and we expect 
he'll see a decided improvement. It's very dull for 
my lady, the last few days ; but she's gone on mending. , 
The doctor says the quiet has been everything for 
her. She's gone oflf to sleep now." 

" Poor dear, and that's the best thing too. And 
then you'll be going tp Dalemain, I suppose." 

**Yes, Ma'am. We shall be glad to be back 
there, of course. But we thank you and Mr. Shepherd 
very much all the same for your kind attentions, and 
Sir Philip too. We shall hope to see you some day 
at Dalemain, Mrs. Shepherd." 

*' Thanking you that is," replied the wife, " but I 
don't often get that far now-a-days. But I knew 
Dalemain well enough when I was a girl. My mother 
was in service there in old Mr. Fortescue's time. 
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But there's not many remembers the old fiamily 



now." 



My attention became aroused at this. The old 
family : what did I know about them ? 

Nothing. 

I just knew what I have stated in a former 
chapter, and what was commonly known in Hastings, . 
that my husband had succeeded to the family estates 
on the death of a bachelor uncle a year or two before 
I first saw him. That he had previously been for 
many years abroad, and, after his succession had 
only put in an intermittent appearance at Dalemain. 
That these family estates, " the succession," were, 
as I had proved to my satisfaction, of ample value. 
This was my knowledge, and this was all of it. I 
could have counted up the items on my fingers. 
Beyond this, I knew — ^nothing. My husband never 
referred to his family or his own affairs ; and, to 
tell the truth, I had been too much concerned 
with mine to think of asking him. 

When my maid answered, I found by the fencing 
tone of her reply, that, although loth to own it, 
she knew no more of the " old family " than myself. 
In fact, she had no means of doing so. As the 
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reader will recollect, she had been engaged by Mr. 
Fortescue in London, in anticipation of our marriage ; 
the present Dalemain servants were also new- 
comers, and, as I had observed on various occasions, 
strangers to the county. Mr. Fortescue had com- 
menced life anew when we came to take joint 
possession of our inheritance. 

Forbes, as I have said, fenced Mrs. Shepherd's 
remark as to the family; but not very success- 
fully. 

At last, she finally and hopelessly committed 
herself by venturing on the surmise that " old Mr. 
Fortescue " was the present gentleman's fether. 

*' Deary me, no," replied Mrs. Shepherd briskly; 
**he was his grandfather. He died many years 
since, and then his eldest son Mr. Eobert Fortescue 
took the property. I never knew much about him 
though, for my mother had gone out of service there 
before the old man died. He was a quiet-like kind 
of gentleman, Mr. Eobert was, and never married, 
so there was not much doing at the Castle like in 
his time." 

" Who was Mr. Fortescue's father then ? " my 
maid asked. 
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'* Oh ! he was Captain Fortescue, the third son : 
there was one between who died young. I often saw 
Captain Fortescue in the old man's time, and a nice 
pleasant-spoken gentleman he was ; more so than 
his eldest brother, Mr. Eobert. But his father 
somehow never took to him. People said it was 
along of the Captain's mother, the old man's second 
wife that was." 

" Hadn't they the same mother then, old Mr. 
Fortescue's two sons that you are speaking of ? " 

** Not they. The old man's first wife, whom he 
married when he was a youngster, only had two 
children, Mr. Eobert, and the other son I told you 
of: one who died at school. Then the poor lady 
died, — they said it was from grief at this ; — and a sad 
loss she were to all the poor people ; and the rich 
ones too, for that matter ; for every one loved her 
that she had anything to do with. This was all long 
before my time, but I have heard my mother speak 
of it often. And she had a picture of the first wife, 
who had been her mistress ; and a sweet face it was, 
though it was only a poor little drawing of her. 
Poor thing ! pretty or plain, it's made no diflference to 
her this many a year gone. She was a Miss 
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Bowering, I believe : they're another old family in 
the Biding." 

*' Then who was Captain Fortescue's mother?" 

" Well, I can't recollect her name ; it was some- 
thing foreign. The old man, the grandfather that 'is, 
took on very much after his first wife died, and it 
was thought he would never marry again. But 
he went away into foreign parts, and there he met 
with this young lady, whoever she was, and they were 
married. I've heard it said she was one of them 
blinded Eomishers ; although to be sure that didn't 
signify much. She never came to England." 

" Why not ? " 

"Why, she only lived a year or thereabouts 
after he married her. They kept on abroad, moving 
from place to place, until her baby was bom. Captain 

Fortescue that was. And then it all ^I mean she 

died, three or four days afterwards. The baby was 
brought to England, and his father came back with 
him ; and when he was old enough, he was put to 
school somewhere in the south. He used to come 
home for his holidays, and the same when he was at 
college, oflf and on ; and that was when I saw him. 
But the old man never took kindly to him." 
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"You said, Mrs. Shepherd, that was for his 
mother's sake. Why was that ? " 

"Well, Ma'am, I could give you the whole story, 
for I heard it once of my mother ; but I dursn't do 
it. She was told it by the old man himself; for 
he was very fond of her always, she having been his 
first wife's own maid, and having lived with them 
when their two boys were bom, and while Mr. 
Eobert was bringing up. She married on the estate, 
one of the bailiffs. And so, when the poor gentleman 
came back from abroad, and was so solitary-like, he 
would often ^o down to their cottage and talk with 
her : it cheered him up, he said. And one day, 
my mother said, he told her all about his second 
marriage. It was kept a great secret. I don't 
believe any of the gentlefolks here about knew of it : 
'deed, I don't know as any one ever did, except his 
eldest son, Mr. Eobert, They knew he'd got 
married, of course : at least, if that was to be called 
a marriage ; and they knew that the baby was his 
and her child. But it's the real story I mean : forby 
Mr. Eobert and my mother, as I say, I don't know 
that there was a soul knew that. But 'deed now, 
I dursn't say any more about it. I gave mother my 
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solemn promise I never would ; and I'd not like to 
break it.'* 

" But surely, Mrs. Shepherd, it cannot signify 
now. Why, if there was anything wrong, the people 
are all dead and gone long ago. This old gentleman, 
your mother's master, he was Mr. Fortescue's grand- 
father, you say ; and this second wife of his, that the 
trouble was about, was Mr. Fortescue's grandmother; 
so it's all like old story-books now." 

"I don't quite know about that. Ma'am," 
answered the keeper's wife. "Dead and gone, as 
you say ; but the dead signify a good deal to the 
living sometimes. There's many a body that's dead 
and gone, as you may say, have kept a living one 
out of his property ; and out of other things too, for 
that matter. I know they were very particular in 
keeping it a secret for all their sakes, as well as 
for the child's : the baby, that is, that was born 
just before she died; Captain Fortescue that was 
afterwards." 

" But he is not alive, is he ? " asked my maid. 

" He ? Oh, no, Ma'am. He died some years 
since ; before Mr. Eobert, that was the late squire 
at the Castle, a good bit." 
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" Well then, who is there to keep it from now ? 
My gentleman, Mr. Fortescue, is the only one of the 
family left ; and it surely can*t make any diflference 
to him. Why, I should never think of caring what 
my grandmother was like : if it had been one*s own 
father or mother now, it would have been another 
matter." 

"Well, Ma'am,'* replied the keeper's wife, 
"people do say curious things about that. But 
very likely you're right. And 'deed now, I mustn't 
talk no more about it : it's all past and gone, as you 
say. There's one thing certain, he was cruelly used, 
the poor old man : cruelly and wickedly deceived ; 
and many a bitter hour's crying he had for it after- 
wards. He'd got to doat like, on the young lady, 
they said ; and then it all came like a thunder-clap 
upon him, and he couldn't bear ever to think of her, 
or to see her child more than he could help after- 
wards." 

" But what came upon him, Mrs. Shepherd ? 
Was she so very bad then?" 

"Well, I don't know. Ma'am: I'd not like to 
say. We've none of us much call to throw hard 
words at other folk# But of course she'd no right to 

VOL. n. 23 
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stand there at the altar with the old man, and let 
him take her for his wedded wife : she must have 
known that was a mockery and a deceit, at any rate. 
Although to be sure the poor people over there are 
kept so blinded by their priests, that they hardly do 
know what is right and wrong, at the best of times. 
And as to her, poor thing, whatever wrong she did, 
she paid dearly for. Her death wiped out all scores. 
But now, if you please. Ma'am, we'll really talk no 
more about it : the least said's the soonest mended. 
And, dear me, there's Shepherd's whistle from the 
bottom of the mere; and who's that with him? 
Well, I declare if it isn't the very man we were 
talking of; I mean your gentleman, Mr. Fortescue. 
Only to think of that now ! You didn't expect 
him back afore the morning, did you. Ma'am?" 

" No, Mrs. Shepherd. I'd best go in and tell my 
lady at once." 

" Oh, there's no hurry. They won't be here for 
this quarter of an hour or twenty minutes yet. 
They're not in the boat yet. Deary me, what a grand- 
looking man Mr. Fortescue is, even far away as he's 
standing now ; and such a beautiful face too when 
he's close to you. Your good lady must be very 
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proud of him : I suppose now they've knowed each 
other this long time past." 

"Not so very long, I believe," my maid answered. 
" Only since Mr. Fortescue returned to England." 

" Sure ! And where did they first meet then ? " 

" Well, I don't exactly know, but I believe it was 
at Hastings : that's a place on the south coast, Mrs. 
Shepherd. He went down there in the summer, and 
I fancy that's how it came about. My lady was 
staying with some friends there," continued my 
discreet Abigail. 

" She must be very fond of him, and very trustful 
too, to let him drive her over the ice in that fashion. 
I'm sure Shepherd shouldn't have taken me." 

" My lady asked to be taken, I believe," said the 
maid. 

" Did she ? The more fool she, I were going to 
say, only it wouldn't be civil. But to think of his 
going, let her have asked ever so much. It was very 
strange, now. Ma'am, I should say." 

" Well, perhaps it was," rephed my maid. " But 
I must really go in now, Mrs. Shepherd. The boat 
has put oflf." And accordingly I heard her returning 
in-doors. 
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The keeper's wife remained by the boat-house, to 
await her husband's arrival as usual. She spoke 
to herself after my maid had left her, some words 
in an undertone, of which however I caught the 
following : " Only known him this month or two ! 
Well, it's too late now, poor thing, if any mischief 
happens. I hope it won't, for the old family's sake." 
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CHAPTER n, 

I MUST interrupt my personal narrative to keep the 
reader au courant de fait in regard to matters at 
Hastings, which were of pressing interest meanwhile. 
And here let me observe that much of what I have 
hereafter to relate did not fall under my own cogni- 
sance. I became acquainted with it, in some cases after 
the lapse of many years, in others from sources which 
I cannot now recall. Let me deal with these portions 
of my story accordingly. Where my own action was 
interwoven, — alas, how fatally, — with the incidents, 
I still give them as from my own lips. Where this 
was not the case, let them stand as in an ordinary 
narrative ; and under the aspect, light or serious, in 
which they actually occurred, without perplexing the 
reader as to the circumstances under which they came 
to my knowledge. 
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Ah ! it skills little thus distinguishing : grave or 
gay, my handiwork or the work of others, they all 
wrought together to that one end ! 

Mr. Latrobe came back from his winter's holiday 
in very good spirits. The reader may perhaps 
indulgently remember that Mr. Latrobe was the 
Hastings' curate, and that when my story last dealt 
with him, he announced his intention of going over 
to Ireland the first thing after Christmas, on a visit 
to some relatives near Limerick. 

If the reader at the same time remembers another 
fact in reference to Mr. Latrobe, viz. that he had 
been a suitor for the hand of Helen, and still 
cherished an undiminished preference for her, and 
interest in herself and Charles generally, he may 
possibly, recollecting the calamity in which the family 
had since been involved, be surprised at the curate's , 
present light-heartedness. 

The explanation however is simple enough. The 
maternal relatives whom Mr. Latrobe had visited, 
although residing *'near Limerick," when viewed 
from the opposite side of the Channel, were in fact, and 
measuring distances on the spot, upwards of thirty 
miles from it, by one of the most execrable of roads. 
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They were also anprosperons people, and the village 
in which they abode was an unprosperous place. If 
its grass-grown street and thatched hovels received 
some scraps of intelligence from the outer world once 
or twice in the month, they were well content. The 
golf-stream of social life impinged upon a point many 
leagues distant from their location, and left it frost- 
bitten and inarticulate. As to the daily " Times," 
or anything else that forms the staple of intellectual 
being elsewhere, they were so far innocent of it as 
possibly to have the advantage of the City merchant 
who admitted the blessings of a future state, but .was 
not quite satisfied about getting his newspaper there. 

Hence it resulted, that when Mr. Latrobe reached 
Hastings, he was as wholly ignorant of the tragedy 
which had been enacted in that place as if it had 
occurred in the heart of Africa. Mr. Armitage's dis- 
pleasure with Charles and his subsequent death had 
preceded the curate's departure ; but the momentous 
events of the ensuing weeks were a total blank 
to him. 

Meanwhile, although thus uninformed on a matter 
so nearly afiecting them, Mr. Latrobe's thoughts were 
largely occupied with Harcourt Villa and its occupants;. 
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And this had more to do with the excellent spirits in 
which he was now revisiting Hastings than his four 
weeks' holiday had. The most unselfish sympathy 
for Helen could not make him shut his eyes to the 
fact that his chances were improved in that quarter. 
It might he a mere possibility ; hut the condition of 
things was now possibility, instead of the reverse, as 
it had previously been. Personally, Mr. Latrobe, 
although Helen's senior, was not displeasing to her. 
He could recall words and looks, before Mr. Fortescue 
appeared on the scene, which even his modesty allowed 
as some proofs of regard : — nothing that went beyond 
regard, as the event had shown, but still something 
which, with opportunity, might have ripened, and 
might still ripen, into a warmer feeling. Mr. 
Fortescue was the great obstacle ; and now that he 
had taken himself out of the way, the ground was at 
least clear for his competitor. 

Indeed, under the impact of recent suffering, 
Helen's heart might revert to a former friend with a 
tenderness and interest which would place him in an 
even better position than he had before occupied. 
We are all human ; and it is to be feared that Jean 
Hyacinthe Latrobe, although prepared to await a 
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suitable time for renewing his addresses, looked at 
tbe necessity for this rather from his own point of 
view than the young lady's ; and even basely reckoned 
on the mortification, which is common to either sex 
when it has been jilted, not only as an antidote to the 
sufferer's grief, but as tending to abridge the period 
of abstinence thus imposed upon himself. 

Pondering these matters, Mr. Latrobe slowly 
ascended the public footway up the West Hill, and 
finding the *' Curate's lodgings " in statu quo, and 
still occupying the aerial position described in a 
former chapter, between his landlady's house and 
the sandstone clifi*, he ascended to them direct by 
the private staircase there mentioned. It is true, the 
door of this was locked, or purported to be so, on the 
inside, and Mr. Latrobe had not the key. But 
the reader may perhaps recollect, as that gentleman 
himself did, that the lock was a sham; and that 
during his absence the staircase had in fact been open 
to the visitation of all Hastings, had the town chosen 
to avail itself of the opportunity. 

A glance round his sitting-room showed Mr. 
Latrobe that this had not been the case : at any 
rate, the opportunity had not been used to the 
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abstraction of either books or personal chattels of any 
kind. His return had been expected, and there was 
a fire lighted, and candles placed, with some 
accumulation of letters and papers. But the Curate 
did not open these ; he fell into a fit of musing 
instead. 

*' A shameful will," the Curate's reflections ran. 
*'Most shameful. How cleverly that old crocodile 
must have worked. And to think of her child 
taking everything : such a cub, too. Poor boy ; I 
hope he's convalescent now : it was no fault of his, 
at any rate. Charles Armitage told me he was 
growing quite amiable. It is curious I have never 
heard from Charles ; he promised me to write. I 
wonder what they will all do now. He's too good for 
a clerk's desk, which the Mamma seems bent on 
finding for him. There's a great deal in Charles : I 
wonder he got so infatuated with that scoundrel 
Fortescue. At least, I don't wonder: I couldn't 
help admiring the man myself, until he took this 
turn. He's behaved like a thorough villain. Dear 
sweet girl ! and to follow so close on her father's 
death too : the two great sorrows of her life, both 
crowded into these few months. , Would that I could 
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shield her from all peril, and all sorrow : dear, dear 
Helen ! I do not feel her at such a distance now. 
I am afraid I am horribly selfish ; but it seems to 
me as if, now she is left only moderately ofi*, she 
would be more within a poor man's reach. Not that 
it was that, either. I do believe she cared for me, 
rather, until that fellow came in the way. She 
can't think any more of him, after jilting her in that 
cool way ; that's one comfort. I really do beUeve, 
after all, that I am thinking more of her disappoint- 
ment, than of myself, and that if I could make it 
straight for her, I would. However, that can't be 
now. I wonder what they will do with themselves : 
they can't go on living with that old woman ; and, if 
not, where are they to go? I should Uke the 
* Attalicse conditiones ' just for once, and to have a 
rich home to offer her. Not that I believe she would 
care for that, where she had given her love, dear girl. 
If I only could get that, she would come and be 
happy anywhere: come here, for that matter. As 
Charles would say, how awfully jolly this room would 
look, if she were here making tea for me, with her 
work and all that. I can't Uve without her, and 
that's the truth of the matter." 
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Together with other meditations of the same 
general tendency. Should the reader complain that 
they are not suitable meditations for a Church of 
England curate, he or she must move for the 
celibacy of the clergy. At any rate, they so far 
influenced the soliloquist, that he felt compelled to 
escape from his soUtary room, and betake himself to 
the only available female society at hand. So 
Mr. Latrobe extinguished his candles, and followed 
the passage which led from his lodgings to the usual 
sitting-room of his worthy landlady, Mrs. Graves. 

Mr. Graves* relict was alone ; in the comfortable 
parlour which she usually tenanted of an afternoon. 
This pi^ce, in addition to the usual furniture of such 
apartments, had some further decorations resulting 
from the occupation of the defunct, who had been the 
captain of a trading vessel. There was a what-not of 
foreign wood, curiously carved, and supporting 
amongst other ornaments a China monster like a 
soup tureen, a collection of Hindoo divinities, and 
the head and surviving teeth of an alligator. Then 
there were two or three pictures on the walls, 
representing episodes in the career of her poor 
departed saint; which we know on Mr. Latrobe's 
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authority was his landlady's usual term of reference 
to the late captain. But the most conspicuous object 
in the room was one of less frequent occurrence 
indoors. It was a circular Ufe-buoy, which hung iiji a 
recess adjoining the fire-place, immediately above 
Mrs. Graves' particular arm-chair, and was venerated 
by her with the devotion of a relic. On some 
occasion of his sea-faring existence, the deceased had 
fallen overboard, and been rescue<J by this implement, 
which was opportunely thrown out to him. It accom- 
panied him through his subsequent voyages, and on 
their conclusion was brought home, and thenceforth 
cherished among the domestic Penates with becoming 
gratitude. Unhappily, being only efficacious against 
water, it had been unable to counteract the effects of 
a certain proclivity towards ardent spirits, culminat- 
ing in gout ; which, combined with the wear and tear 
of his early life, had carried off the good captain 
some few years before this story commences. His 
widow, it should be added, had a good deal of the 
lady about her ; as much, at any rate, as made her 
superior both in manner and acquirement to her late 
husband. But it is time to close these notices as to 
the chorography and biography of the maison Graves. 
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" Dear me, Mr. Latrobe/' said his landlady when 
she saw who had entered. *' I beg your pardon, hut 
you startled me so exceedingly : I had no idea you 
were home." 

" I am very sorry, Mrs. Graves. That comes of 
visiting my native country, you see; I have been 
running wild among the bogs and praties. I should 
have sent Mary to announce my arrival. I have 
been here this hour nearly.'* 

*'But how ever did you get in ? I've not heard 
the gate-bell all this afternoon. Have you been 
up-stairs ? " 

" Yes ; in the sitting-room," said the Curate, 
who had overlooked this view of the case in the 
pressure of other reflections, and now felt that his 
shortcomings in regard to the lock on the private 
staircase were on the brink of exposure. 

*' Well, I hope the girl had the fire Ughted, and 
everything ready for you : I told her the first thing 
in the morning. But still, Mr. Latrobe, I do not 
see how you got there. Did you come in at the 
garden-gate ? " 

" No, not that way, Mrs. Graves." 

''But there's no other way, except your staircase. 
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and I know that was locked on the inside. I turned 
the key myself, the day you left." 

" Did you ; that's very singular," said the Curate, 
feeling himself unequal to the terrors of a frank 
avowal. *' I turned the handle of the outer door ; 
and it opened directly. One gets to do things 
mechanically, you see, Mrs. Graves." 

"Yes, yes, to be sure. But I can't see how that 
door came open. The girl must have been talking to 
some follower there before you came in : she knows I 
should have seen them at the front gate. I must 
have this looked to." 

This aspersion on Mary finally turned Mr. Lat- 
robe's flank, who felt himself bound to exonerate the 
innocent. " I am afraid, Mrs. Graves," he said, 
" the fault is mine, not Mary's. Now I come to 
think of it, I had noticed before I went away that the 
lock was not very secure. Probably the bolt slipsi or 
something." 

" Do you mean, Mr. Latrobe, that the staircase 
has been open all these weeks, and nothing between 
it and the house but the passage-door from your 
rooms? why, we might all have been murdered in 
our beds! It's a good thing there is no opening 
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from here into the cavern, else they'd say that was 
the way they got in ; and think what a shocking 
thing that would be for the lodgings ! " 

" Shocking, indeed," replied the Curate, who had 
no conception what his landlady was talking about, 
but thought it best to echo the general sentiment. 
" But now, Mrs. Graves, you haven't asked me how I 
am, and how I enjoyed myself in the old country." 

''No more I have, Mr. Latrobe : you startled 
me out of everything. But I'm really very glad to 
see you, and you must take some tea with me 
presently, and a chop with it : it'll be snugger for 
you here than up in the lodgings." 

" That's a kind offer, Mrs. Graves, and I'll never 
say nay to it. But I must get out as soon as I can 
after tea, and see the Eector. He'll think I've 
absquatulated, as Charles Armitage calls it. By the 
way, how are they all up at the Villa? Pretty 
comfortable ? " 

" That depends on what you call comfortable, 
Mr. Latrobe," said his landlady, sententiously. She 
thought her lodger was taking matters coolly, at any 
rate. " So much as he used to be up there too, at 
one time," mentally continued Mrs. Graves ; " and 
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SO sweet as he was upon Miss Armitage, until she 
took up with that other man : you wouldn't suppose 
it, now, certainly. * Pretty comfortable,* indeed ? " 

Mr. Latrobe, on his part, was also pursuing a 
brief mental discipline. '* What a brute I am," he 
thought. " I'd no idea I was so horribly selfish. 
Such a loss as that sweet girl has had, besides all 
her other troubles; and yet I forget all that in 
thinking of my own possible chance of happiness — 
not so much of a chance after all. Even the old lady 
can't help noticing.it." 

" Of course, Mrs. Graves, I didn't mean that," 
he added aloud. "I only meant, are they bearing 
up pretty well ? Charles now, poor fellow. I 
thought I should have heard from him, but he has 
not written to me once. It's a sad blow to him 
giving up Oxford^ and having to take some clerk's 
place. Have you heard what is arranged about him, 
Mrs. Graves ? " 

Mrs. Graves was more sententious than ever. 
" I should not suppose," she said, " that there would 
be any necessity for his doing that sort of thing, now. 
He may please himself, now, I should think. It's a 
different matter altogether, now,'' 
VOL. 11. 24 
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" Well, I don't know, Mrs. Graves. He's got his 
share of his mother's property; — now, as you say. 
But I'd rather have had the ' then.' A young fellow 
can't do much with 401. a year, or thereabouts, 
unless he's a curate. He'll want that for cabs and 
gloves, brought up as he has been." 

^' I should have thought he wouldn't have cared 
for much gaiety at present," said Mrs. Graves. " I 
shouldn't myself ; but then young gentlemen may be 
different, of course. I should keep myself rather 
quiet, I think, while people talk as they do." 

" Talk ? How do you mean ? What is there to 
talk about ? " 

" Keally, Mr. Latrobe, if you can't guess yourself, 
I shouldn't presume to enlighten you. As poor 
Graves used to say, if a person is found lying in their 
bed with a pound of arsenic in their stomach, people 
wiU ask who put it there." 

*' Well, I don't know that you could call that an 
impertinent curiosity. Madam," said the curate. 
" But what, in the name of Providence, are you so 
mysterious about ? who has got a pound of arsenic in 
his stomach ? Not Charles, I hope." 

" Oh ! no, he is all right enough. In fact, as far 
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as that goes, I was not thinking about Mr. Charles 
himself. But it's a queer business altogether." 

" Queer ? What's queer ? What business ? 
What has happened ? Mrs. Graves, what has hap- 
pened ? " said her visitor, sufficiently in earnest now. 

*' Good gracious, you don't mean to say you don't 
know ? " 

" Know what ? " 

*' Why about the poor child's murder, of course." 

'' Poor child ?— Murder ? '* 

" Don't you know, Mr. Latrobe, that Mrs. Armi- 
tage's little boy was missing for ever so long, and 
then was found murdered in the caverns here ? . I'm 
sure, I've hardly slept a wink at night ever since. 
It's very hard they should go and put the body here, 
when there's the sea and so many other places. It's 
a most respectable neighbourhood up on the West 
Cliff here : quite the genteel part of the town ; and 
now to bring the rabble about us in shoals all day, 
prying and staring in at the windows, and asking the 
questions they do ! It's too bad, Mr. Latrobe. It's 
just as if it was Pentonville, or one of those places, 
where people are always lying in pools of blood 
with a case of razors and corpses all round them. 
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I'm sure there was never anything of the kind here 
before. ThereVe always been good families on the 
hill, ever since I knew the place, at any rate. As my 
poor departed saint used to say, ** 

" For mercy's sake, do stop, Mrs. Graves," 
gasped her visitor. " Frederick Poynder murdered ? 
When'? How? Who did it? Can't you tell 
me ? " 

" As to who did it, it will be a cleverer person 
than you or I who can find that out, Mr. Latrobe. But 
I can tell you all the rest about it, since it seems you 
haven't heard of it ; although I don't know what sort 
of place Ireland can be, if you haven't." 

And thereupon Mrs. Graves proceeded to deliver 
herself of her narrative, as it has been detailed in the 
previous volume. In the portions of the story which 
related to the discovery of the poor boy's body, Mrs. 
Graves referred to the " Sussex Express," and read 
the account which the reader has already had 
before him from that journal, adding some trifling 
further facts from her own resources. 

To this recital Mr. Latrobe listened without 
interruption, excepting by a few necessary questions, 
partly to supply missing links in the story, and 
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partly to recall his landlady from some of those 
digressions into things in general which had a 
tendency to interpolate themselves into its most 
critical portions. When she had concluded, he 
asked; somewhat sternly, "And now, about people 
talking, Mrs. Graves? You said people talked. What 
do they talk?" 

" Good gracious, Mr. Latrobe, please don't cate- 
chize me like that, as if it was the Inquisition. My 
poor dear departed fell into their hands once in 
Spain, and many's the story he has told me about it. 
They didn't try their thumb-screws and pincers upon 
him, for he answered all their questions out bold and 
straightforward, as a British seaman ought to do ; or 
very likely he'd have been writhing in torture in 
some of their dungeons to this hour, like the poor 
creatures in Purgatory whom the benighted people 
there paint up inside the churches; to assist their 
devotions, I suppose. Ah ! it's a curious kind of a 

religion, theirs is. My poor departed Goodness 

me, Mr. Latrobe, what's that ? " 

" What's what, Mrs. Graves ? " asked her 
visitor, as snappishly as it was possible for Mr. La- 
trobe to ask a question of any one. 
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" Why, that thing in the fire. Didn't I see you 
jerk something in then ? And do look at it ; talk of 
people writhing, why I never saw anything so 
horrible. Poor thing ! " And Mrs. Graves seized 
on the tongs, and extracted the object which had 
caught her eye, and which was at that moment 
coiling and uncoiling in an agony of apparent pain 
which justified the liveliest compassion. 

" Do put the foolish thing down, Mrs. Graves," 
said the curate, after a moment's inspection ; 
*' it's only one of my kid gloves : it must have 
dropped in." 

" Dropped ! I should have said, been thrown in, 
Mr. Latrobe. One wouldn't fancy that gentlemen's 
black kid gloves were four-and-threepence a pair to 
see them treated like that. I know when the under- 
taker's bill came in for my poor " 

" I shall throw myself into the fire in a minute, 
Mrs. Graves, if you do not go on," broke in the 
curate, impetuously. " Can't you tell me what it is 
people are talking about, as you say ? " 

" Well, they're talking about a good many things, 
sir. But I don't know that I need trouble myself to 
repeat them : they are not my concern." 
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" My dear Mrs. Graves," said the curate, coming 
up to her and taking her hand, " I am awfully in 
earnest about this. I'm sorry if I spoke impatiently, 
but I have the deepest reasons for wishing to hear all 
you can tell me. You have always been my good 
friend, Mrs. Graves, and I know you would not inten- 
tionally keep me in suspense." 

" Well then, Mr. Latrobe," said the landlady, 
" if you must hear it, they are talking a good deal 
about this murder, of course. . And they're talking 
about poor Miss Armitage along with it." 

" What ! " And the curate's face changed from 
its expression of anxiety to one of intense astonish- 
ment. " Helen Armitage ! What in the name of 
Providence can she have had to do with it? The 
other," he haK muttered to himself, " did just cross 
my brain : wild and terrible as even the surmise of such 
a thing would be. But Helen ! That most guileless 
of Heaven's creatures to be connected with such a 
crime ! People must be mad, Mrs. Graves." 

"But they do talk, sir, all the same. Indeed, 
Mr. Latrobe, I am heartily sorry you should hear 
this, and from my mouth too ; for you mustn't 
suppose I do not know how it has been with you aU 
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these past months. I only wish my sympathies 
could have been of any use. Poor thin^ ; if she could 
only have made up her mind to like yourself : as I'm 
sure she must have done, only not perhaps in that 
way ! And then to think of her being jilted so 
cruelly by the man she did love. He's a heartless 
villain, that Mr. Fortescue ; that's my opinion 
of him." 

" He is, Mrs. Graves ! But I cannot think of 
him now. What is it about Miss Helen ? what do 
they dare to say or think of her ? " 

"You must compose yourself as well as you can, 
Mr. Latrobe,". said the landlady; "for it is better 
you should hear it all now. But I know it's viery hard 
for you to bear. What they do say, is that the poor 
young lady had 8ome hand in this business ; or rather 
that it was altogether her doing. In fact, there has 
been so much said, that I was told this morning, 
although I don't know whether it's true, that she's to be 
brought up before the magistrates as soon as it's safe 
for her to be moved. It's a bad illness she's had." 

"Helen ill! when?— what is it? Oh! Mrs. 
Graves, this is terrible." 

" You need not distress yourself about that, sir,' 
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said Mrs. Graves. " She is better now : quite out of 
danger. It was brain-fever or something of the sort ; 
at any rate, she was at death's door for several days. 
And I should say that it must be some time now 
before she could be strong enough for the trial to 
begin.*' 

" Trial ! Eidiculous ! Why, how could such a 
girl have done anything of the kind ? What motive 
could there have been ? " 

" Oh ! no motive, of course : that is, no real one. 
But what they say is that she Had come to connect 
the poor child in some way with her disappointment 
about Mr. Fortescue : — I'm only telling you what 
people say, Mr. Latrobe ; — and that she had been 
overheard speaking vindictively about him in conse- 
quence." 

^'It's a shameful falsehood," broke in the curate. 

** So I say, Mr. Latrobe. I believe it to be some 
story made up by that nurse there." 

" Burgess ? " 

" Yes. She's a thoroughly bad lot, that woman : 
I'd have her labelled * Poison,' like the druggist's 
bottles. Not that she needs it, either ; nature's done 
that pretty well for her. However, you see, she's 
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been talking^ as I said ; and I'm afraid^ from what I 
heard this morning, that she's prepared to swear 
to it." 

" But who would listen to such nonsense ? * Vin- 
dictive feeling ! ' Why, what had the poor boy to do 
with that affair ? " 

" Of course nothing ; and that is what all decent 
and reasonable people feel. But then, there are 
people in this town who are neither one nor the other. 
And besides, — if you do not mind my mentioning it, 
sir; — I know it's being rather a Job's comforter, as my 
poor dear used to call me, when I told him that a 
person who had tried their constitution in the way he 
had couldn't expect not to feel some consequences 
from it : and you see it did kill him, after all. Not 
that he was ever the least the worse for what he took : 
I mean as to not being quite himself; nobody ought 
to say that, and shaU not, while I live. But it was 
more than Mr. Sims wished him to take; for he'd 
liver, and several other troubles, poor fellow. You 
see he'd led a very hard life at sea." 

The curate groaned inwardly ; but Mrs. Graves' 
sympathy was fresh in his recollection, and he only 
rejoined, meekly enough, ** Please go on, Mrs. Graves. 
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You were saying, * Besides ' something ; — something 
else which people talked ahout.'' 

*'WeIl, I'm afraid that even respectable people, 
who wouldn't believe Burgess's stories as she tells 
them, think there may have been some foundation 
for them. Do not start so, Mr. Latrobe : you see 
neither you nor I can prevent their talking, and it 
is better to hear it aU patiently. What they say, 
and what I am a&aid is true, is that the young lady 
did speak and think, naturally enough, as if the 
child who's gone had been the innocent cause of 
Mr. Fortescue's jilting her. You see, during the 
little boy's illness, Mr. Fortescue was always in his 
room, instead of being with Miss Armitage ; and it 
was there that he met the young person he married, 
and no doubt they were carrying on a flirtation 
together all the time." 

*^ I daresay," said the curate,«wearily. " But what 
did that signify ? Who in their senses would bear ill- 
will against a child who had been the unintentional 
cause of an engagement being broken off :~evenif Fred 
had anything to do with it, which I don't see that he 
had ? And then to go and commit a murder on that 
account ! Psha ! the whole thing is preposterous ! " 
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"Nobody in their senses would act iu that way, 
Mr. Latrobe," said the landlady. " But the fear is 
that this poor young lady may not have been in her 
senses." 

" They dare not say that/' said the curate. 

" I am as sorry for you as I can be, sir," continued 
his landlady; "but they do say it. Of course, 
nobody thinks that her mind was really wrong ; but 
it may have been upset for the time. You see, 
she has certainly had this brain-fever since, and we 
don't know how long it was coming on. She took 
Mr. Fortescue's desertion greatly to heart, I'm told. 
Then there was her father's death, and that unjust 
will he made, giving everything away from her and 
her brother ; although I daresay the latter was what 
she would most think about in that. Then there 
was Mr. Fortescue's marriage immediately afterwards, 
cutting off any hope she might still have been keeping 
up about the man : although I am sure I think she was 
well quit of him. Altogether, it was a great deal for a 
young thing to bear; and brooding over it as she 
did, shutting herself up in her own room and 
seeing no one, it is not surprising that she should 
have got light-headed. And when a person is that, 
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they might do anything ; just as you or I might. 
Mr. Sims was speaking of it only the other evening, at 
a rubber we were playing. ' Of course/ he said, ' when 
the mind has begun to be affected, any morbid idea 
may fasten upon it, and the party may act accordingly. 
Given disorder of the brain, however transient, and it 
is impossible to limit the consequences.' I confess," 
continued the landlady, *' that I thought Mr. Sims 
was tolerably cool about it, shuflSing his cards all the 
while, and ladling out his surmises and opinions 
as if they were his own nasty physic. But however 
that's what he said." 

It is to be feared that an anathema upon Mr. 
Sims and his sayings which rose to the curate's lips 
was repressed with some difficulty ; but it was 
repressed. 

" Mrs. Graves," he said, " you have done well and 
kindly in telling me everything ; and I am quite sure 
that you have been giving me the truthful account of 
these rumours. But I do not believe one word of 
them, for all that : not one syllable. I should think 
not indeed. Helen a murderer, an assassin ! The 
absurdity of such a thing ! Besides, how could she 
have done what she is charged with, had she been 
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mad or delirious ten times over? Where was the 
physical possibility ? Why, look at the place where 
the body was found, as you tell me ; how was a slight 
girl like that, unaided, to have carried the poor little 
boy such a distance ? And if she could, the caverns 
are always fastened up ; how was she possibly to 
get ... ?" 

Mr. Latrobe's jaw dropped so suddenly here, that 
he could not pronounce the last two words of his 
intended sentence. His landlady would have taken 
more notice of his abruptness, but the conversation 
had now touched upon a feature of the tragedy which 
had a special interest for her. 

"That's just what I'd like to know," she said, 
taking up the dropped stitch of her visitor's discourse. 
*'How was she, or any one else. for that matter, to 
get into them ? If there- is one thing more certain 
than another, it is that until that fall of earth the 
other day, there was only one entrance into the place ; 
and the key of that entrance was in Mr. Jameson's 
own pocket all the week, and not a sign of the lock 
having been tampered with. To me, Mr. Latrobe, 
that is the mystery of the whole affair. How ccm 
they have got in there, you know? But do wait 
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for your tea, Mr. Latrobe ; it will be ready now 
immediately.*' 

" Thank you, thank yon, no, Mrs. Graves ; I am 
not equal to it to-night : this terrible story has been 
too much for me. I must think it over : think it 
over." And the Curate hurried abruptly from the 
room. 

Mrs. Graves " did not know " how the perpetrator 
of the crime could have entered the caverns with that 
fatal load. Mr. Latrobe, as a terrible recollection 
crossed his mind, thought he did : thought, that 
the " wild surmise " which had once before during 
the evening, for one brief instant only, flashed across 
him, had now found something to detain and reproduce 
it in life-long misery : had pointed, not to the mode 
only, but to the actor. 

Not Helen. No, indeed. But would that be 
much the happier for him ? Supposing this charge 
to go on, as go on it must. Supposing it supported, 
as it obviously would be, by malignity on the one 
side, with only the innocence of a young and in- 
experienced girl to oppose to it on the other. Supposing 
that in this manner, by fair means or foul, a prima 
facie case were made out sufficiently plausible to lead 
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to her being committed for trial at the spring assizes 
now approaching. Supposing that at this trial, 
horrible as the thonght was, an infeitnated jmy were 
to beliere the evidence, as the magistrates wonld have 
done before them, and to find Helen goiliy . Supposing 
that, in their judgment and that of the Court, the 
fever by which she had been subsequently attacked 
was judged insufficient ; — as, even on the landlady's 
friendly showing, it clearly might be — ^to exempt her 
from legal and moral responsibility for the act thus 
brought home to her. Supposing all this, or even 
the tenth part of it, and what then would be Mr. 
Latrobe's own position, viewed in the light of the 
suspicion which had so recently and cruelly forced 
itself upon him? 

Convinced of Helen's innocence ? Yes, most 
surely ; most determined to hold by this ; to take her 
to his heart, if he were only permitted to do so, with 
unchanged love and trust. But what an alternative, 
should he be driven to prove her innocent by fixing 
the guilt in that other quarter ! 

All this glanced through Mr. Latrobe's mind, 
almost before he had quitted his landlady's parlour. 
After doing so, he turned, and looked in again for a 
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moment. "Tell Mary, please/' he said, "that I 

have everything I require for this evening. I shall 
be glad to be wholly undisturbed up-stairs. Good- 
night, Mrs. Graves." 
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CHAPTER m. 

When Mr. Latrobe reached his own room, he imme- 
diately bolted the door between it and the rest of the 
house, carefully ascertaining at the same time that 
the key-hole was closed, and that there was no cranny 
by which any curious eye from the passage without 
could observe his proceedings. He then adopted a 
similar precaution with regard to the door at the 
foot of the private staircase already spoken of, leading 
up to his apartments from the general thoroughfare 
over the West Hill. The treacherous lock here, 
which had so recently afforded him admission, he 
secured with a couple of screws. He next darkened 
the one window of his room, arranging the shutters 
and curtain so as to intercept, if possible, any ray of 
light which might attract visitors and interfere with 
the object on which he was now intent. Finally, 
Mr. Latrobe took his box of tools and proceeded to 
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remove the skirting-board, behind which he had 
discovered the disused cellar a few weeks since. This 
occupied some time ; as he pursued his task not only 
with the utmost care to prevent any sound being 
audible, but also with a minute scrutiny of the wood- 
work, to ascertain, if possible, whether it had been 
disturbed in his absence. 

Apparently there were no traces of this : the 
unskilful carpentering with wliich he had refixed the 
board on his former exploration seemed exactly as he 
had left it. He fancied indeed that it gave way some- 
what readily, as he had driven in the nails with a 
good will at any rate ; — some of them, he recollected, 
were new nails, driven where the old ones had 
broken. Now, it seemed as if the skirting might 
in the interval have been forced open with a chisel 
or crowbar and secured again in its place by strong 
pressure, without renailing. But it was impossible to 
be certain of this. 

The passage was at length free, and Mr. Latrobe 
descended the steps into the cellar as before, carefully 
examining each step before placing his foot upon it. 
This part of his scrutiny however was equally without 
result, as was also his subsequent investigation of 
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the cellar itself. Not a cobweb seemingly distorbec 
No foot-prints on the floor ; no indication whatevc 
of the place having been visited daring the week 

I which had elapsed. 

It was not until the Curate had minutely searche 
every portion of this underground chamber, that h 
proceeded to examine the door at its further extremii 
which he had observed on his previous visit, an< 
which he then supposed to communicate directl; 
with the caverns shown to the public ; although th( 

'- rusty condition of the key had prevented his thei 

ascertaining the fact. The key was still on th< 

i ' inside ; but to his surprise, on now turning it, tin 

bolt shot back, noiselessly and rapidly, into the lock 
Mr. Latrobe took out the key, and examined it. A 
moment's inspection showed him that it had beei 
oiled since his last visit ! 

The deadly terror which had lain at Mr. Latrobe'f 
heart during the last hour now oppressed him almosi 
to suffocation. Doubtless this was, as he had alwayc 
surmised, a supplementary entrance into the 
*' caverns." And doubtless, too, this was the waj 
the assassin had entered with his burden. And, whc 
was that assassin ? 
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He sat himself* down on one of the steps he had 
descended, and thought it all over. First, there was 
the knowledge of this cellar entrance existing at all. 
A knowledge confined absolutely to Mr. Latrobe 
himself and those to whom he had mentioned it in 
the " Old Roar " walk, every circumstance of which 
he now remembered. A knowledge wholly immaterial 
to himself, as it was to all who then heard it, except- 
ing one ; — ^to that one, if supported by corroborative 
facts, how terribly material ! 

And then, was there not, at least, one such fact ? 

Alas ! yes. Of the party in that Old Roar walk 
one only, he recollected, had heard from him some- 
thing further; — ^the unprotected state of the door 
leading from the steps up the hill to the private 
staircase of his own rooms. The person who knew 
those two facts knew that, at 'any hour of the day or 
night, he or she could, at any rate in Mr. Latrobe's 
absence, have an easy and uninterrupted entrance 
into the caverns. " The only person who did know 
both those facts," he groaned aloud, " the only 
person that is, putting aside myself and the governess, 
is — Charles Armitage. The very person in the whole 
world who would be likely to cherish feelings of 
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animosity against the murdered child, and who had 
a direct and palpable interest in his death ! Oh ! 
Heaven ! " 

Still, there was a point as to which Mr. Latrobe 
felt some difficulty, and to which, as tending to 
rebut these miserable suspicions, he clung with some 
degree of hope. If the door he had now unlocked 
led, as he supposed, immediately into the caverns, 
it seemed extraordinary that it should have been 
overlooked by the police in the search which they had 
doubtless made on the spot. He determined there- 
fore at once to ascertain how this was. It was 
necessary to proceed with caution; since, if any visitor 
or other person was then in the caverns, his own 
appearance there would lead to investigation and 
inquiry. He accordingly placed his light behind the 
cellar-door nearest to his own rooms, and, returning 
to that which he had just unlocked, opened it gently, 
and endeavoured to discover what was on the other 
side. This could only be done by feeling, as the 
place was profoundly dark. He advanced [thus how- 
ever for some distance, guiding himself by a con- 
tinuation of the wall on his left hand, and expecting 
every minute to enter the broader excavation, where 
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there would probably be some rays of light. No such 
result followed however; and as he was evidently 
secure from interruption, Mr. Latrobe returned for 
the candle. 

He now found, to his surprise, that the door he 
had just opened, instead of communicating with the 
broader space, led into a vaulted and rather narrow 
passage, partly cut in the sandstone and partly built 
up with brick masonry. Its direction too was 
different to what he had expected ; bearing to the left, 
and thus leading away from the caverns, which lay 
nearly straight in front of him. 

Mr. Latrobe collected these particulars in a rapid 
glance, and then proceeded along the passage. It 
was evident that the person, whoever it was, who had 
passed through the cellar-door before him must 
have taken the same route. He moved cautiously, 
as before, examining in detail every object on the way, 
and also feeling some apprehension as to the character 
of the atmosphere in a place so confined. For this 
however he soon discovered there was no ground ; his 
light continued to burn bright ; and it was evident 
that through some opening, natural or contrived, the 
external air was &eely admitted. He became more 
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sensible of this the farther he advanced ; until at 
lengthy on rounding a comer of the masonry, he was 
encountered by a gust which nearly extinguished the 
candle, and evidently proceeded from an outlet at no 
great distance. 

Screening the candle with his hand, the curate 
proceeded to ascertain what this was. He found that 
a few yards on, the passage became somewhat wider, 
and terminated in an archway originally constructed 
to receive a door, although there were no indications 
of its ever having been fitted with one. There was 
however another impediment, and one of a simpler 
kind. Immediately beyond the archway lay a mass 
of fallen earth, reaching to the top of the vault, and 
entirely precluding further progress. The fall must 
have been comparatively recent ; although since its 
occurrence, portions of the mass had become pulverised 
and gradually settled down ; thus leaving in one 
corner a gap of sufficient width to allow the passage 
of a man's arm. The night air blew in strongly 
through this opening, causing the gust he had just 
experienced. 

This circumstance at once showed the curate 
to what point his explorations had conducted him* 
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He had looked at his watch on entering the passage, 
and a comparison of the time made it evident that he 
had penetrated completely under the hill, and was 
close to the place where the landslip of a few weeks 
previous had led to the discovery of the child's body. 
The passage he had been pursuing, and which might 
have been contrived, when these excavations were 
first made, for additional security or concealment, 
had evidently entered the main body of the caverns 
by the archway under which Mr. Latrobe now stood ; 
— not the portion of the caverns exhibited to the 
public, but, as the newspapers had accurately stated, 
an unfrequented and dangerous portion lying at their 
further extremity. The communication thus formed, 
and which, previously to the landslip, had been 
without obstacle of any kind, was now interrupted 
by the mass of earth deposited by the latter. 

To satisfy himself more fully as to this, Mr. 
Latrobe enlarged the opening on top, which from the 
nature of the soil he was aWe to do with little difficulty. 
Clambering along the debris, and thrusting his arm 
through the oriface as far as it would reach, he touched 
some rough boards. These again were clearly part of 
the temporary boarding mentioned in the newspapers. 
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By some further exertion, Mr. Latrobe succeeded in 
bringing the upper part of his body near enough to 
look between the crevices of the boards, through which 
he plainly then saw the lights of a farm in the Ore lane. 
The whole matter was now transparent. The 
assassin, possessed of the secret of the disused cellar, 
and doubtless also of the insecure fastenings of the 
outer door in his lodgings, had by this means gained 
access to the passage with which the reader is now 
familiar, and traversing it, had entered the main 
caverns by the then uninterrupted archway, and 
deposited his burden in the first convenient spot he 
reached. He must then have returned by the same 
route, locking the cellar-door behind him. The 
landslip had taken place, a few days later, and the 
communication between this passage and the caverns 
became then hermetically closed by the fallen earth. 
Had this been removed for a few paces further, the 
police would have reached the spot where Mr. Latrobe 
now stood. The gap above the rubbish did not then 
exist, and there was of course no ground for supposing 
that the fallen mass concealed anything except the wall 
of the vault in which the body was found. But had the 
investigators proceeded with their search they would 
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have found, as the curate now had, the solution of 
one main mystery in which this crime was involved ; 

and Mr. Latrobe could not help reflecting on the 
simplicity of the circumstances which, while leading to 
the detection of the murder itself, had conspired thus 
far to screen its perpetrator. Had the cellar-door, as 
he had previously beheved, opened directly into the 
caverns, it would have at once attracted notice, as 
affording a probable mode of access. Had the earth 
not fallen when it did, or had its removal been pro- 
ceeded with, the separate passage to the cellar would 
have been equally certain to be followed up, and would 
have led to the same result. As it was, this most 
material point in the detection of the guilty party 
was locked — as Mr. Latrobe reflected almost with 
agony — in his own breast : — a terrible secret, which 
it seemed equally impossible he should either conceal 
or divulge, and the whole responsibility of dealing 
with which must rest on his own head. 

While occupied with these thoughts, the curate 
had drawn back from the hoarding, and descended 
the mass of rubbish to the passage where his light 
had been deposited meanwhile, just within the arch- 
way above mentioned. In raising the light, his eye 
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was caught by some carved characters on the inner 
mouldings of the arch. They were lightly but not 
unskilfully cut, consisting apparently of some 
numeral notation, arranged in the way in which a 
date is usually written. How far this was the case, 
however, it was impossible to decide, as the symbols, 
if such they were, were in a character wholly un- 
known to Mr. Latrobe, although resembling those of 
some Oriental language. The work was clearly 
recent ; but, beyond this, there were no facts on 
which to found a surmise of any kind ; and the most 
vigilant search failed to produce any. Wearied and 
heart-sick, and feeling very much as if he were 
himself an accomplice in the crime, Mr. Latrobe at 
last returned to his room, carefully relocking the 
cellar-door, and replacing the skirting as noiselessly 
as he had removed it. 

His arrangements were hardly completed when 
some one knocked at the door which divided his 
apartments from the rest of the house. 

" Nothing more to-night, thank you, Mary," said 
the curate, without rising from the arm-chair into 
which he had just thrown himself. "Nothing wanted, 
Mary. Good-night." 
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Still however the knocking continued; and at 
last Mr. Latrobe very reluctantly rose and withdrew 
the bolt. He saw before him, not the person he 
expected, but one who had been more in his thoughts, 
Charles Armitage. 

" I heard you were to come home to-night, sir," 
said Charles. " I tried the staircase door, but it 
was fastened, so I was obliged to come through 
the house. Oh! Mr. Latrobe," continued Charles, 
advancing into the room, but not taking the chair 
which the curate placed for him, " I have no one to 
take counsel with but you. This is so terrible about 
Helen." 

*' About your sister ? " said the curate, impatiently. 
*' I can only say, Charles, that if you are referring 
to this awful business, as I suppose you are, I 
am satisfied that if one human being had less to 
do with it than another it is Miss Armitage." 

Charles made no answer, but hung down his head. 
The curate looked at him in great perplexity. What 
should he possibly say or do ? Fresh from his recent 
discovery — literally without one minute for reflection 
upon the unprecedented circumstances in which he 
was placed — ^here he found himself in the presence 
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of the very person on whom the whole difl&culty 
hinged ! It is not pleasant, in any case, to have a 
supposed murderer confronting you at arm's length. 
And such a murderer, worse, if possible : a de- 
liberate, calculating villain. One who was actually 
exposing an innocent person, and that person his 
sister, to suflfer the penalties of his own guilt ! The 
shameless hypocrisy too of Charles's visit and 
manner: his counterfeit, emotion on Helen's account! 

But then, was Charles guilty ? 

Ah ! that required consideration indeed. As 
Mr. Latrobe gazed at the ^ young face, pallid with 
recent suffering, but still retaining the frank expres- 
sion habitual to it, he felt his suspicions dying out 
within him. After all, what were they but suspicions ? 
Overpowering, no doubt ; but still, not evidence : 
nothing which a court of justice would accept as such. 
Possibly nothing which, without further corroboration, 
ought to weigh even with the person who had become 
thus singularly the exclusive possessor of these facts. 
At any rate, how was it possible to speak of them to 
his present visitor ? 

Besides, was it desirable to do so ? 

If matters against Helen proceeded to a point 
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which might compel him to estabUsh her innocence 
at all hazards, it was necessary to guard against any 
false step at present. Assuming Charles to be the 
guilty party, his coming here might be a mere blind, 
intended to disarm these very suspicions which the 
curate entertained. Or he might wish to ascertain 
how far they existed. In either case, to avow them 
would be to put the real criminal on his guard, and 
possibly to endanger Helen's eventual safety. 

Putting all which together, Mr. Latrobe decided, 
for the present at least, to keep his discovery to 
himself, and see what course things would take. 

However, he must say something to his visitor. 
'* Where is Miss Armitage now ? " he asked. 

" At home," said Charles. 

" Nothing has been done yet, I believe ? I mean, 
nothing about the . • examination ? " 

'* Oh ! no, she is much too weak. She only got 
up yesterday for half-an-hour. It will be days before 
they can take her there. Oh ! Mr. Latrobe, this is 
so very terrible.'* 

The curate thought he had best let his visitor 
take his own line, undisturbed ; especially as he 
seemed anxious to impart a confidence of some kind. 
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" Go on, Charles," he said ; ** yon can say anything 
to me that yon wish." 

" Indeed, Mr. Latrobe, I have so very mnch that 
I wish to tell yon : everything, everything. Bnt I 
do not see what right I have to trouble you. You 
have been most kind to us always, but of course you 
have no interest in the matter, more than any other 
stranger.*' 

" I have the deepest interest in it, Charles.** 

"It is just like you, sir, to say so,** answered 
Charles ; who knew nothing of the curate's proposal 
to Helen, or of his recently revived hopes. ** If I 
may indeed tell you all about this,*' he continued, 
"it will be the first piece of comfort I have had 
for weeks. Mr. Latrobe ; " and here Charles came 
up and whispered something into the curate's ear. 
" I wouldn't have breathed even the suspicion to any 
one but you," he added. 

Mr. Latrobe's first impulse was to knock his 
visitor down forthwith. He resisted it however, and 
forced himself to answer, with some degree of calm- 
ness, " I must know your grounds for this, Charles. 
Are you aware that you have just given utterance to 
the most frightful charge which a brother can bring 
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against his sister ? ' Afraid ' that Miss Armitage 
* did it ? * Are you in your senses ? " 

'*I ahnost wish I were not, sir," said Charles. 
" I think sometimes they will leave me if this goes 
on. Of course I don't think that it was done on 
purpose : that Helen knew what she was doing. But, 
oh ! Mr. Latrobe, I cannot help fearing that it was 
as I said." 

The curate felt staggered. " Sit down," he said, 
"and tell me exactly, from first to last, all you 
know about this business. You need not fear being 
overheard," he said, seeing that Charles still hesi- 
tated. " The staircase door is secured, and no one 
is likely to come along the passage from the house. 
I will ascertain, if you like, that there is no eaves- 
dropper there, first of all." 

The curate did so, and Charles then proceeded 
with his story. Mr. Latrobe observed with dissatis- 
faction that he had taken a chair turned away from 
himseK and from the light ; almost with his back 
to both. He did not however interfere with this 
arrangement, and Charles resumed. 

" Of course, sir," he said, ** you knew all about 
Mr. Fortescue and Helen ? " 

VOL. n. 26 
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"Yes, yes." 

"And you knew, I daresay, Low she was cut 
up about it ? " 

"I have heard it from Mrs. Graves, at any 
rate, as well as the other absurd ideas ventilated 
in the town about your sister. I daresay, as usual/ 
there is a basis of truth for them. It is probably 
true enough that the shock of Mr. Fortescue's 
conduct, followed by your father's sudden death, so 
far preyed upon her mind as to bring on the brain- 
fever under which I regret to hear she has been 
suflfering. Possibly too there may be some founda- 
tion for the further belief, which seems to be current, 
that Miss Armitage in some way connected that poor 
child's illness, and the singular fancy which Mr. 
Fortescue appears to have taken to him, with his 
unmanly treatment of herself. All this I already 
know. Also, that these wiseacres pretend to infer 
from the facts I have mentioned (if facts they are) 
that your sister may have taken the boy's Ufe, under 
the influence of this morbid feeling, and in some 
disturbed state of mind which they suppose to have 
preceded her illness. What I want further to know 
is, on what conceivable ground you, her own 
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brother, can seem to countenance such a concln- 
sion ? " 

"I do not wonder you are angry, sir,** said 
Charles, '' I should be the same myself. I was so 
when I first heard these reports, until I came to 
think it all over together." 

" Think what over ? " 

" I will tell you, Mr. Latrobe. There is some- 
thing I know about that evening which no one else 
does. But you must give me your solemn promise 
never, under any circumstances, to repeat it.'* 

The curate, after some hesitation, gave the required 
assurance, and Charles proceeded. 

" You remember, sir, how Fred was lost ? ** 

" Yes : Mrs. Graves read me the newspaper 
account. It was late in the afternoon, after it had 
fallen dark. The poor boy was left in the drawing- 
room while his mother went to dinner, thinking he 
would finish some play he was about and run across 
to the bedroom, as he often did." 

" Yes : that was exactly what happened. The 
time Mrs. Armitage went to dress for dinner was half- 
past five about. Before Fred was missed it was 
nearly seven^ as his mother thought he had gone to 
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Burgess in the bedroom; and Burgess, as he did 
not come there, thought he had gone in with Mrs* 
Armitage to her dinner, as he often did." 

" Stop ; " said Mr. Latrobe. " Was Mrs. Armi- 
tage alone at dinner that day ? '* 

" Yes. I had dined early, as I generally did, for 
I couldn't abide sitting down with her ; and Helen 
was too ill to come down. You do not know how ill 
she was, even then, Mr. Latrobe, and how she had 
been brooding over all this. But I am sorry to say 
the servants do, and that horrid Burgess more than 
any of them. Ever since Helen's disappointment, I 
am convinced she has played the spy over her in 
every way she could : I have caught her myself two 
or three times listening at the door. At least, I 
know she had just been doing it." 

*' What could have been her object ? " 

"Oh! just to toady to Mrs. Armitage. That 
woman took a fiendish delight in the affair with 
Fortescue. She was always agging poor Leenie 
about it, whenever she could get the chance ; telling 
her it would not have happened if she had been more 
maidenly and not given him so much encourage* 
ment." 
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" The poisonous viper ! " Mr. Latrobe muttered 
between his teeth. ^* And I suppose Burgess helped 
her/' he added^ aloud. 

" Yes. And between them they nearly drove the 
poor girl wild : and no wonder. And then the more 
fihe talked to herself, which she often did up alone in 
her bedroom, saying how miserable she was, and 
those sorts of things, the more Burgess listened, and 
went and repeated them all, with additions, to Mrs. 
Armitage, who regularly gloated over it. But I was 
going on to tell you about that evening." 

" Yes, go on. Miss Armitage did not come down 
to dinner, you say." 

" No : she had had dinner early, in her own 
room. As I have said, she had been unwell, very 
unwell, for some time before. My belief is that she 
was ailing for that fever a long time before it came 
on; although it did not affect her head until those 
few days before. It did so then, Mr. Latrobe : it 
did, indeed. During the time between Fred's loss 
and the day when she became delirious every one 
noticed it ; she was so restless and excited : quite 
different to what she generally is. But I know, 
Mr. Latrobe, that she had this upon her — this 
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wildnesSy so unlike herself, — on that very day : that 
day when Fred was taken. Other people, as you 
say, suspect and guess that this may have heen so^ 
and that she did it without knowing what she was 
about. I know that this was so." 

*' Know it ? Enow that Miss Armitage took the 
child's life ? " 

" No, sir, I did not mean that. But I know that 
people's guesses are right ; and that on that day — on 
the evening of it, at any rate — she was in a state of 
mind in which she was not responsible for anything 
she may have done. Let me teU you. Fred, as I 
have said, was lost during dinner-time, although he 
was not missed until seven. I had been out ; having 
a yarn with old Balph, in fact ; and I did not come 
back until six. I heard the drawing-room clock 
strike as I came in. I went straight up-stairs^ 
meaning to go up to my own room ; but as I passed 
Helen's door, I changed my mind, and looked in to 
see how she was. I knew she was not going down 
to dinner, and I thought, if she was not asleep, I 
would sit with her an hour or two. I had often done 
so latterly, to prevent her moping so much, poor girl. 
I found she was not there, and I went on to a little 
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sitting-room she has up-stairs^ thinking she might be 
there; although it was not likely, as there is not 

generally a fire there during the winter. She was 

» 
not in this room either ; so I went to my own bed- 
room then and dressed. 

" I was some little time dressing, and then I 
went into Helen's room again. Still she had not 
come in. I thought this singular, but I sat down on 
the sofa and waited for her. 

" I must have waited a long time ; unaccountably 
long, it seemed to me. The door was then thrown 
open violently, quite unlike Leenie's usual manner, 
and she came in. She was frightfully pale ; I could 
not bear to look at her. As I have said, she had 
been unwell for some time before ; but it was not 
that. It had nothing to do with illness. It was like 
a corpse's face : every particle of blood seemed to 
have been drained from it. And I cannot describe to 
you the kind of stare she had in her eyes ; straining 
them on one point, as if there was something in the 
room which she saw, and no one else could. I can 
fancy the same look in one of those nympholepts I 
have read about with you in the classics. I never 
saw such an expression on any face before." 
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Charles paused here ; bat in compliance with a 
gesture from Mr. Latrobe, at once resumed* 

" Finding how terrified she was, I made her sit 
down, and tried to find oat what had happened ; bat 
I coald get no answer from her of any kind. She 
continued looking towards the door, still with that 
strange fixed look. At last she spoke, bat it was 
only to implore me to leave her alone. 'I most 
think over it/ she said. 'I mast have time to 
think over it. Oh ! it cannot be : it cannot be ! ' 
These words, or something like them. Seeing that I 
only distressed her by stopping there, I went down. 
Then a few minutes afterwards Fred was missing, 
and the whole house was in confdsion searching 
for him. 

" Of coarse," Charles continued, " I thought 
nothing more about Helen till the week afterwards, 
when Fred was found in the caverns. But I have 
thought about little else ever since. It is agony to 
do so, but I cannot help it. Oh ! Mr. Latrobe, it 
must have been her : who else was there to do it ? 
You know, it was just then that Fred was lost : just 
that very time. And she was out of her room all 
that while!" 
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While Charles spoke^ he had tamed so that 
Mr. Latrobe could now see his face. The latter 
looked at his yisitor very steadily for some time^ 
without answering his last question, or making any 
comment on the story he had told. Charles mean- 
while continued, " I am so miserably unhappy, and 
I haTe not a soul to speak to or advise me about it : 
that is why I came here this evening. Mr. Latrobe, 
what must I do ? Supposing Helen is brought up 
before the magistrates, as they say she will be, 
must I tell what I know ? That is so horrible, the 
thought of having to do that. Is there no escaping 
from it?'* 

The curate left these questions unanswered like 
the former. Instead of replying to them, he said, 
still keeping his eye steadily fixed on Charles, 
" You mean then that the circumstances you have 
just mentioned make you believe that your sister was 
the perpetrator of this dreadful crime ? *' 

" Not knowing what she was doing," said Charles. 
" Do not forget that, Mr. Latrobe. As innocent of 
it really as if she had never set eyes on Fred. If I 
were to think she knew what she was about, I could 
never bear it." 
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" But it seems to me, Charles," said Mr. Latrobe^ 
" that according to your statement, she did know what 
she was about. Her delirium, you say, did not come 
on for some days afterwards. She had doubtless 
been suffering greatly before, both in mind and body ; 
but I do not gather that there was anything to 
excuse this dreadful act, supposing she in fact com- 
mitted it. The disturbed state of mind you speak of, 
on the evening of that day, and on the two or three 
Ab,j& following, would all have been subsequent to the 
act, not before it. You do not seem to have noticed 
anything unusual, anything more than ordinary 
illness, previously. What seems to me so strange, 
is that you should possibly hold the belief you do as 
to the fact itself." 

"Would to Heaven I could help doing so," said 
Charles : "it would be the happiest hour I have 
ever known. But I cannot shake oflf the feeling, Mr. 
Latrobe : it will come. Who else can it have been ? 
That is what, time after time, forces itself back upon 
me. There is no shutting it out." 

" Is this assumption of unconsciousness innocence 
or consummate art," said the curate to himself. " I 
must probe him further, and perhaps may learn 
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something." He th§n continued aloud, " Still I do 
not understand you. Supposing, as you say, that 
Miss Armitage was the perpetrator, how did she con- 
ceal the child's body during the search that was made 
for it ? How was it conveyed to the place where it 
was ultimately found ? How was she even to leave 
the house without detection ? " 

Charles burst here into a flood of tears. " Oh ! 
sir, do not ask me," he said; " 1 cannot bear to talk or 
think about it. I never have thought about anything 
beyond the wretched fact itself." 

'* But if you suspect your sister of being the 
guilty party, you are bound to think about it," said 
the curate, sternly. "Answer my last question. 
How was it possible for her to leave the house un- 
detected ? " 

"There was no difficulty in that, I fear," said 
Charles. " The key of that side door by Papa's 
room was always hanging up, just inside the passage. 
He wished it to be so, and it remained there after his 
death. I often wondered at Mrs. Armitage's leaving 
it, so particular as she is in other ways : she forgot 
it, I suppose. I was very glad she had done so, as I 
constantly went in and out that way myself." 
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"You seem to know all about it, certainly," 
thought Mr. Latrobe. " I remember now,** he said, 
" about the key : it was mentioned in that girl's 
evidence at the inquest ; but that leaves matters 
nearly as they were. Supposing your sister could 
have left the house unobserved, how was she to have 
made her way to the caverns here ? How did she get 
into them ? ** 

Mr. Latrobe tried to fasten his visitor*s eye as he 
said this. But Charles had his head on his arm, 
sobbing passionately. " I can*t tell,** he said. 
" There was no way. I don't know how any one got 
in. I beg your pardon, Mr. Latrobe,** he added, 
*' for my want of self-command. Pray forgive me.*' 

" Perhaps you had better go home now,'* said tha 
curate. " I will think over all this, and see you 
again to-morrow. You are not aware then,*' he 
added slowly, as Charles rose to take his departure, 
" of any possible way in which the perpetrator of this 
act can have entered the caverns here ? ** 

" I have never thought about it,'* said Charles, 
somewhat surprised at the curate's persistent inquiry. 
" Somebody did get in, and there must have been a 
way. But I have not the faintest idea how.** 
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" Very well. Then good evening." 

Bat as Charles was quitting the room, the curate 
called him back. '' Stop one moment/* he said. 
** Have you told your sister or any one else of your 
present suspicions ? " 

" I, sir ! '* said Charles. " I would have my 
tongue torn out by the roots before I would breathe 
them to any human being : least of all to poor 
Leenie herself." 

" No one then, excepting yourself, knows of her 
having been absent from her room at the time you 
mention ? *' 

" No one, sir. Of course, those who think it was 
Helen's doing must infer that it was done by her at that 
time : at least, that she must have taken Fred out of 
the house then ; and of course, she must have left 
her room to do so. But no one but myself knows of 
her having been in fact absent all that time. Nor 
does any one but myself know of the state of mind 
Helen was in that evening. Many guess it, because 
that is the only explanation that can be given of her 
doing such a thing ; but they do not know it for a 
fact, as I do. Latterly, indeed, I am told that Bur- 
gess has been talking a good deal about Helen's 
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manner, not then, bat daring the two or three days 
following. She speaks particalarly of having observed 
her several times daring those days in Fred's room : 
the old schoolroom that nsed to be, or somewhere 
about there. Just as if, she says, ' there was 
something on Miss Armitage's mind connected with 
that part of the house.' " 

" And was that true ? " 

'' I am afraid it may have been. I did not see 
her there myself. But you know, sir, it was some- 
where there that it must have been done. Fred 
would have been either in the room, or in the 
passage just outside it, at that time." 

Mr. Latrobe shuddered. *'You have not men- 
tioned your sister's being out of her room then to any 
one but myself?" he asked, after a pause. 

" I shall not think you are my friend, Mr. La- 
trobe," said Charles, "if you think I could." 

" And as to Miss Armitage herself, I suppose she 
knows of these rumours that are afloat : I mean, what 
people are talking of, generally ? She knows that she 
will have to appear upon the charge ? " 

" Oh, no," said Charles. " She has been far too 
ill. She was quite delirious until a few days since ; 
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and even now no one sees her but Mr. Sims and the 
nurse: not Burgess, but another woman they have 
got in, and she is not at all likely to mention it. 
I saw Helen myself for five minutes yesterday; but 
Mr. Sims expressly desired I would not refer to Fred 
in any way. She cannot even know that his body has 
been found — his being missing she of course knew 
of, — and fortunately she was too weak to ask me 
about it. To-day I am told she is much stronger ; but 
I missed seeing her while she was up, and Mr. Sims 
would not let her be disturbed afterwards." 

" Very weU. Good-night." 

** Too plausible by half," said the curate to himself, 
when his visitor had finally retired : — " much too plau- 
sible. As if he could possibly have forgotten my telling 
him about the cellar. I particularly added, I remember, 
that I thought it communicated with the caverns : as 
it does, only not in the way I supposed. Apparently he 
is counting on my forgetfulness : he thinks the con- 
versation was so many weeks since that it will have 
slipped my memory. And then this cock-and-bull 
story about Helen : who would believe a word of it ? 
How should she know this staircase door didn't lock ? 
And even if he, or if the governess, had spoken of it, 
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how would a young girl in her senses, or out of them, 
ever dream of going into a place like that? She 
would have been frightened to death. The absurdity 
of all the rest of it too. No wonder he is afraid to 
mention his ' suspicions/ as he calls them ! 

** The unhappy boy," Mr. Latrobe went on, as his 
reflections turned into a fresh channel ; " what a 
horrible thing it is to think of ! That he should have 
been so tempted ; should have succumbed ! And then 
to add this further wickedness ! I see perfectly now 
what his idea is. He will lie by, and let things take 
their course. The suspicion has fallen upon Helen in 
the first instance, rather than himself : — how, I 
cannot understand, but so it is. He has only to let 
this go on, and his own safety will then be secured. 
Helen, he probably thinks, will escape on this 
plea of her mind having been temporarily affected. 
Wretched sophistry ! It is worse than the crime 
itself, if possible. As to that, I am quite satisfied 
now: his whole manner shows it. By the way, I 
wonder if he had anything to do with that story which 
the servant-girl told, about her hearing some one 
groan there ? By Charles's own showing, he was in 
that part of the house at the time. That is another 
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circumstance too ; the key which always hung there, 
and which he admits he was in the habit of using. 
It removes the only difficulty I still felt about the 
matter. Dear me, dear me. How horrible it all is ! 
"I think I had better not see him again," 
continued the curate, still pondering. " I must j&nd 
some excuse for not doing so. It is as well perhaps 
that he has so thoroughly irritated me by his 
hardened manner. The pretence of unconsciousness ; 
and then his afifectation gf grief for Helen ! It will 
entirely remove any compunction I might have felt 
on his own account in disclosing what I know, should 
I be compelled to do so. However, I trust the 
magistrates will have more sense, and will at once 
dismiss the charge as incredible. If they do not, I 
must act. 

"And yet, good Heaven," he added bitterly, 
*' what an alternative to choose from ; if it should 
come to this ! To hang her brother the only way 
of saving the sister ! I must sleep over it, and 
see what is to be done." 

So saying, Mr. Latrobe retired to a perturbed and 
broken rest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I RETURN once more to my personal retrospect. The 
portions of my narrative begin to converge, and work 
together to that inevitable end ! 

I returned to Dalemain from my forced residence 
by the mere-side, convalescent in body, but with 
some singular misgivings at my heart. The conver- 
sation which I had overheard between my maid and 
the keeper's wife made a deep impression upon me. 
I found my thoughts recurring to it at all times, in 
spite of myself ; in spite even of the occupation 
arising from the numerous calls, friendly and cere- 
monious, which my accident entailed, and from a 
house full of visitors. Mr. Fortescue's hospitalities 
were boundless ; and the ball was kept up with spirit 
by the county families in our neighbourhood, who 
were delighted to have Dalemain once more occupied, 
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and contributing its quota to the general stock of 
gaiety. For, as Mr. Shepherd had told my maid, the 
late owner of the castle, Mr. Fortescue's uncle, had 
never married, and saw little company. 

Externally therefore, my position was without 
short-comings of any kind. Every craving of my old 
governess life was gratified to the full. Social 
position undoubted ; lavish wealth ; establishment, 
fashion ; a round of entertainments at home and out 
of doors ; youth and health ; a temperament capable 
of enjoying all these satisfactions to the uttermost : 
what was lacking ? 

Externally, as I have said, nothing whatever. 
But 1 was surprised to feel how little happiness I 
really did derive from these surroundings. Not from 
any moralist's perception of the hoUowness and tran- 
sitory nature of such possessions : that might 
come perhaps, eventually; but it certainly had not 
come yet. 

Still less was my enjoyment marred by any com- 
punctious visitings as to the past. I do not suppose 
they would ever have come. I felt harder every day. 
The progress of matters at Hastings, which from 
time to time received some incidental notice in the 
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papers, interested me extremely; but only as any 
other story would. It was a drama of which I was 
the spectator only, without personal interest either in 
the piece or actors. What was Helen Armitage to 
me ? " Helen, or any one else at Hastings," I had 
tried to say, once or twice when these reflections 
occurred to me. But something forbade that Did I 
not know that, had suspicion or danger threatened in 
another quarter, had the brother stood in the sister's 
place, my poor bleeding heart — for it was bleeding in 
its depths all the while, — would have insisted on 
being heard, would have torn aside all disguises? 
But he was quite safe, thank Heaven. My crushed 
love might remain crushed as far as that went. 

No. My imperfect satisfaction proceeded, first 
and foremost, from the uneasy feeling left upon 
my mind by Mrs. Shepherd's fragmentary narrative 
to my maid. I agreed with the latter that it 
mattered very little to me or any one else what 
delinquencies of personal character might have been 
chargeable to Mr. Fortescue's grandmother, if 
character was the only thing involved. My first 
impression had been that this was the case. '^ Some 
adventuress doubtless," I thought, ** whom the old 
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man picked up on the Continent after his first wife's 
death, and was infatuated enough to instal in her 
place. Quite intelligible that her antecedents would 
not bear looking into. They may easily have been 

bad enough to make it desirable, after the connection 
had terminated by her death, that the whole matter 
should be hushed up as it appears to have been. All 
the public know of it, apparently, is that the then 
owner of Dalemain married a second wife abroad, 
and that she died the year following, after giving 
birth to Mr. Fortescue's father. Probably the less 
said about her the better. On the grandfather's 
death, the late owner, his eldest son, took the 
property. He died, two or three years since, without 
issue; Mr. Fortescue's father, the child of this 
second marriage, had died previously; and Mr. 
Fortescue himself thereupon succeeded himself as 
next heir. Quite straightforward, and wholly un- 
necessary, as my maid said, to rake up any stories 
to the disadvantage of his grandmother. 

When however I came to recall more carefully what 
I had overheard, some expressions of the keeper's wife 
recurred to me which failed to tally with this summary 
version of the matter. To weigh their import more 
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exactly, I noted them down on paper. So collected, 
they were disturbing. If there was an apprehension 
in the world that wonld hare paralyzed me, would 
hare frozen mv heart to its core, it would have been 
that of any risk to Mr. Fortescue's uninterrupted pos- 
session of the property. That wealth, those acres of 
park and leagues of com and meadow land, the proud 
castle, the trappings of fashion and luxury — ^I might 
not be enjoying them in fact as much as I had antici- 
pated ; but still, they must remain mine : his and 
mine. They were my part of the bargain ; the hire 
for which I had sold myself. No need to disguise that : 
I could not if I would. But then there must be no risk 
of the hire failing me : mine it was, and must be. It 
would be distraction to think that its continuance was 
imperilled by a moment's doubt : that there was any 
flaw, howeyer obscure and shadovry, in the title 
to it ! 

Now when I came to put together certain sen- 
tences of Mrs. Shepherd's, I could not escape the 
suspicion that there might possibly — in yery remote 
contingencies, doubtless, but still possibly — be such a 
flaw. I tried to fight against the conyiction, but the 
words would not let me. 
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She had spoken of the old man, Mr. Fortescue's 
grandfather, getting married to this second wife ; this 
foreigner. In doing so, she had added some comment 
of her own: — "it was not what could he called a 
marriage ; " or something to that effect. 

Then again in a subsequent part of her story, 
there was a distinct reference to the property. My 
hearing, strung to sensitiveness upon that point, had 
taken in the utterance quite distinctly ; — handed it 
over to the brain with a vividness which left every 
tone ringing sharp and clear. " There's many a body 
that's dead and gone has kept a living one out of his 
property." " And out of other things too," she had 
added. No doubt. Character, and so on. But the 
property was the 'gist of the matter. 

Then, there was its being kept such a profound 
secret from everybody. This however, I had already 
decided, I did not much care for. If the connection 
was an unfortunate one, they would naturally, in 
Mrs. Shepherd's words, have kept it dark, " for all 
their sakes." The family escutcheon was not to be 
tarnished by the doubtful, or, possibly, not doubtful, 
fame of an adventuress. This was well enough. 
But then^ what did th^t further intimation mean ? 
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" She had no right to go to the altar with the old 
man as his wife ; " "it was a mockety and a deceit," 
or whatever the words were. Why not ? 

And what was it the keeper's wife had said aborrt 
myself, as my maid was leaving the boat-house ? I 
had only heard her indistinctly, but I was certain of 
one sentence. "It's too late now, poor thing, if any 
mischief happens." What mischief ? 

Over and over again, to and fro, I pondered help- 
lessly on some or all of these matters; in company and 
in solitude ; during sleepless and fevered nights ; in 
lonely rambles, and long hours of seclusion by day. 
Still, I could arrive at no satisfactory conclusion. 
Something was wrong, but I could not divine what. 
I could have ascertained, no doubt, by asking my 
husband ; but some unexplained feeling withheld me 
from doing so. 

At last, after a morning's hopeless reflection on 
the enigma, and just when it appeared more perplex- 
ing than ever, an intelligible solution of it flashed 
upon me. A highly unsatisfactory one ; but still 
one which I could not resist. I marvelled at my own 
blindness in not having seen it earlier. Captain 
Fortescue, my husband's father, must have been ille- 
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gitimate. For some reason, the wedding which pui-- 
ported to be solemnized between the grandfather, the 
old man of Mrs, Shepherd's story, and his foreign 
wife, was null and void. What the reason was, it was 
impossible to say. I might guess, and did guess, 
although of course without any degree of certainty, 
that at the time of this pretended marriage she had 
some former husband living. That the fact of this 
was known to herself, I gathered from the language 
used by Mrs. Shepherd in reference to her. To old 
Mr. Fortescue it was evidently unknown until the 
birth of his son. Captain Fortescue ; shortly after 
which, it appeared by Mrs. Shepherd's story, the dis- 
closure had taken place, followed within a brief period 
by the wife's death. 

What ground the grandfather could have had for 
suppressing this fact, and allowing the family property 
to descend to an illegitimate child I was of course not 
aware. But it was not difficult to suggest one. The 
eldest son, Robert Fortescue, eventually died a 
bachelor, and might have shown a disinclination to 
marriage which would give the old man no hopes of 
the family line being perpetuated through him. The 
only other son had died in boyhood. And although, 
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as Mrs. Sheplierd said, and as was natural under the 
circumstances, the grandfather had never '^ taken 
kindly " to his illegitimate child, he might yet have 
been willing enough -that the latter should, if 
possible, succeed to the property on Kobert's death 
without issue, in lieu of its descending to some 
remote kinsman. With this view, he might have 
acquiesced in the invalidity of the marriage being 
concealed, and matters left to take their course. 

All this, although not free from difficulty, was at 
least conceivable, and tallied suflSciently with Mrs. 
Shepherd's language. 

Meanwhile, the explanation was an extremely dis- 
quieting one for myself. If correct, my husband was 
clearly not the rightful possessor of Dalemain. I 
had of course no actual knowledge of the fact, but I 
took for granted that the property had, on Robert's 
death, descended to him in right of his father, 
Captain Fortescue, who deceased some years pre- 
viously. But if the Captain were illegitimate, even 
my legal comprehension sufficed to show me that this 
link in the descent was faulty. If the father could 
not have taken himself, the son could not claim 
through him. The real claimant was the kinsman 
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next in descent from the grandfather, and on whom a 
tacit fraud had thus been practised. And the succes- 
sion was so recent, that this person might at any 
time become apprised of the circumstances, and 
establish such claim : cutting away, at one stroke, 
the fabric on which I had staked the hopes of a 
whole life ! 

In addition to all this, I had now another cause 
for anxiety. This arose from Mr. Fortescue himself. 
He had latterly exhibited an extraordinary restless- 
ness. Our constant succession of visitors prevented 
his absenting himself for any length of time, if he 
had been disposed to do so ; but within the limits 
of Dalemain and the neighbourhood he was incessantly 
on the move : never settling himself to any occupa- 
tion, excepting when politeness to his guests 
required it. Then he would go through the day's 
hunting, shooting, or whatever it might be, with the 
pre-occupation of a man who feels he ought to be 
somewhere else all the time. When exempted from 
these demands, he was in constant activity ; riding 
to this place and that, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, with no definite object : apparently, from no 
motive whatever, other than an incapacity for 
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remaining still. The only place which he did visit 
with any assignable purpose was our neighbouring 
post-town. This he regularly now rode over to 
before breakfast, anticipating the delivery of the 
letters by the regular messenger, and carrying them 
on his return into his private room of business, from 
which he dispensed them himself as addressed. 

One day, I had the curiosity to go into this room 
while he was there. It was an apartment I seldom 
visited : since my accident on the mere, I had not 
entered it. On doing so now, I was astonished at 
the sight which presented itself. The polished oak 
floor, the chairs, the tables, the deep embrasures of 
the windows, were littered with newspapers : all 
evidently of more or less recent date ; just torn 
open, hurriedly skimmed, and allowed to accumulate 
where chance deposited them; but surprising in 
number and variety. The collection seemed as if it 
must have included the county and town press of 
half England ! 

I seldom made much comment on my husband's 
proceedings : probably they did not interest me 
enough ; but I could not forbear remarking on the 
spectacle thus presented. *' I did not know that you 
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had turned editor," I said. "Is that why you are 
so regular in your visits to ? " 

Mr. Fortescue was engaged with one of his 
numerous journals when I entered. An unopened 
pile lay on the table at his side. He looked up, as I 
spoke, and answered rather absently, " Ah ! to be 
sure : they accumulate, do they not ? Such expan- 
sive tomes, too ! However, they need their large 
wings, for they fly far." 

" Why not let Walters, or one of the maids, come 
and remove them ? " I asked. " Or they could be 
sorted and put away, if you want them kept. What 
you want with them at all I cannot guess, but I 
conclude you have some good reason." 

" Oh ! yes. Some good reason. But as you say, 
they need not be kept." 

"Look here," I said, wading ankle-deep in the 
mass, "they positively obstruct locomotion. What 
is this ? Any further news ? " 

A Hastings paper had caught my eye, and I picked 
it up as I spoke. As I did so, I saw that most of 
the papers round it were Sussex or Kent journals. 
I looked more carefully, and now saw that with the 
exception of the London press, which was represented 
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in its complete issue, daily, weekly, and intermedia' 
the accnmnlation consisted almost entirely of papt 
&om those and the adjoining counties. 

I thought little about the matter. Naturally '. 
would retain a considetable interest in the fortunes 
car former acquaintsnces there ; although I did n 
quite understand such an exorbitant and engrossi: 
interest. But then, there were several things aho 
Mr. Fortescne which I did not understand. Whe 
ever I reflected upon the matter, which was not re 
often, it appeared to me that I understood nothing 
all about him. However, that was not my press 
concern. 

As to the Hastings news, I found there w. 
nothing beyond what I was already in possession c 
So I despatched the business I came for, and left ti 
room ; again recommending that it should be clean 
of its typographical litter. Of course neither yal 
nor housemaid would have ventured on such a refot 
without orders : in fact, they required a speci 
permit to enter the room at all. 

This matter of the newspapers did not trouble n 
much, as I have said. But Mr. Fortescne's procee 
ings did. His restlessness, if possible, iucrean 
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upon him. He had a kind of haunted look, like a 
person who constantly expects to he beset by some 
unwelcome object or acquaintance. There was 
a suspiciousness too of being watched, a jealous 
fencing of common questions and offers of companion- 
ship, which became very noticeable in his manner. 
The very fact of this being so seemed to be recog- 
nized by himself, and to inspire him with aggravated 
mistrust. He now too, on one excuse or the other, 
began to decline society of all kinds. The Castle 
became as empty as it had been full a few weeks 
previously. Like a heroine of romance, I roamed 
through vacant corridors, and halls tenanted only by 
the shadows of the animation of which they had so 
lately been the witnesses. When I remonstrated 
with my husband, as I once or twice did, he replied 
gently and even kindly, "He was out of sorts at 
present ; indisposed for much society. It should be 
rectified before long." But time passed on, and no 
improvement took place. 

I should have remonstrated more effectually, but for 
the serious disquietude with which Mr. Fortescue's own 
manner had now inspired me. Gradually it began to 
interweave itself with that other and more prominent 
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source of apprehension from which I had been 

suffering. It seemed to me that the two things 

must have the same cause. I took it into my head, 

although with no particular warrant for it, that Mr. 

Fortescue felt himself menaced by the same peril 

which had so much agitated me on my own account. 

What cause for disturbance could he have unless it 

was one connected with his tenure of the property ? 

This however was a possible one enough. Mr. 

Fortescue was strictly and even scrupulously 
honourable ! and I felt satisfied that at the time of 

his succession to the estates he could not have been 

made acquainted with the uncertainty which, from Mrs. 

Shepherd's statement, I conceived to attend his title to 

them. But it was obvious that he might now have learnt 

the facts, as I had done; probably through some better 

authority, and with more completeness. And if this 

were the case, I could understand that he would at 

once feel bound to resign every acre. Perhaps at this 

very time he might be waiting only to procure 

competent evidence of the alleged facts ; as of course 

for his own sake, and I thought it probable for 

mine, he would not surrender his claim until these 

were definitely established. And if this were the 
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actual position of matters it would account for any 
amount of pre-occupation in him. Indeed, to a man 
of his sensitive temperament, the mere suspicion of 
having occupied a false position would be into- 
lerable. 

All this hung together but too well. I became 
overpoweringly anxious to ascertain if my surmises 
were correct. If they were, I must at once act. 
The Quixotic surrender I apprehended must be 
prevented. Yield up Dalemain without a contest! 
I could not do it. I dared not. I should not have 
dared to confess to myself that I had been cheated, 
duped; had done this incurable wrong and got 
nothing for it ! The thought was agony. I must 
find out the real facts without delay. 

I was not fond of questioning my husband ; which 
indeed hitherto I had had little need to do. Some 
nameless feeling, as I have said, deterred me from 
it. Nothing could exceed his habitual gentleness and 
courtesy; my lightest wishes gratified as soon as 
expressed; in most instances anticipated before I 
could state them ; nothing which the most exacting 
of wives — certainly not my character, — could have 
fotmd to complain of. But all this notwithstanding, 
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I did not care to apply to my husband more than I 
could help^ for any purpose. Least of all^ did I like 
asking him any questions as to himself; his own 
moyements and intentions. I shared his name, his 
hearth and board ; I was associated with him in all 
the external circumstances of our position. But 
between our two inner liyes, our existences as selves, 
there hung a dark and thick veil. I would not have 
owned as much, even in thought ; but for some 
reason or other, I dared not lift it ! 
However, I must do so now. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I CHOSE an opportunity when Mr. Fortescae was at 
home; in the private room described in the last 
chapter. I knocked^ and was at once admitted. 
This was a few days after my last visit there. 

Notwithstanding my recommendations, the room 
presented the same appearance as it had done then : 
— no portion of the newspapers with which it was 
strewn removed, and numerous fresh arrivals. I was 
too much absorbed with the object of my visit to 
bestow much further thought on this ; but my eye 
did for a moment occupy itself with the general 
features of the apartment. 

A plain room, with bay-windows deeply recessed 
and heavily draped. A book-case of no great size, 
miscellaneously apportioned, as it seemed, between 
works of reference in law and agriculture, sporting 
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treatises, and magazines, and forming, with the 
library table and massive chairs, the only furniture. 
A panelling of dark oak, unpolished, and reaching to 
the ceiling ; — so dark, or rather black, that although 
a fire blazed on the hearth, every ray of light from it 
was absorbed in the woodwork : it seemed to bury 
itseK there, and have no power of further diffusion. 

And the sombre character thus given to the room 
harmonized with that of its occupant ; especially at 
present. Noble as Mr. Fortescue's features were, 
they always wore an air of deep dejection. To-day 
this was more marked than ever. Even the eye 
suffered some abatement of its usual expression of 
intellect and deep feeling. It was clouded by an 
unmistakeable trouble : introverted : seeming to 
reflect some painful emotion with which the mind 
was occupied, rather than to transmit external objects. 

Mr. Fortescue rose, and placed a chair for me, as 
was his courteous wont ; and I laboured hard to 
reach the subject of my question. I spoke of the 
weather, the magistrates' meetings, politics, county 
news; anything rather than the man sitting before 
me. And yet it was of him, his most private and 
jealously-guarded purposes, that I must speak. 
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I shook with a feeling of intense terror. His eye 
was upon me, as I had seen it more than once at 
Hastings ; as I had not seen it since : freezing my 
very soul with apprehension of something, I knew 
not what. 

But this was cowardice. I recovered myself by a 
strong eflfort, and said, with as much indiflference of 
tone as I could command, " I am afraid you have not 
been well lately. You do not look well.*' 

"Oh! yes." 

"You seem to me unhinged, either in mind or 
body. Perhaps you have been working too hard," I 
said, glancing at the piles of newspapers. 

" They are nothing," he answered. " They can 
neither kill nor cure." 

- "No, indeed," I said: "no one ever assigned 
them such functions. But you are uneasy about 
something : what is it ? Shall we say money matters, 
for instance ? " I continued, plunging into my subject 
in sheer desperation." 

" Money matters ! " 

"Well, anything of that sort. There are the 
estates ; have you any uncomfortableness in regard to 
them ? " 
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*' Tour questions seem pointing to something to 
which I have not the clue," he answered. " You had 
better tell me plainly what it is." 

" I will. Plainly, then, is the disquietude which 
you are most palpably feeling connected in any way 
with this property ? Is there any risk, for instance, 
of your losing it : of there being another claimant 
to it?" 

As I spoke, I ventured for one moment to glance 
at Mr. Fortescue's eye. The expression which I saw 
there re-assured me. 

" Most certainly not," he answered. ** What 
risk do you think it possible there should be ? " 

I felt some hesitation as to my reply. He would 
probably dislike having those old family tales raked 
up, however unintentionally I had become possessed 
of them. But it was imperative for my future peace 
of mind that I should avail myself of the present 
opportunity. "You remember our accident on the 
ice," I proceeded. 

'' Certainly." 

** And my being laid up afterwards in the bedroom 
close to the lake ? " 

" Certainly, once more. I am afraid it was an 
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irksome time to you : one which you are not likely to 
forget, at any rate. But why do you catechize me as 
to these matters ? They did not happen so long ago 
as to render them very burdensome to either of our 



memories." 



"Well. In that bedroom I became acquainted 
with the existence of a secret affecting your family 
history/' 

" Indeed ! " 

" My maid and the keeper's wife, Mrs. Shepherd, 
were talking outside the boat-house there one after- 
noon, just under my window. They thought I was 
asleep, but I overheard the whole dialogue. Mrs. 
Shepherd told Forbes something about your grand- 
father; — old Mr. Fortescue as she called him : about 
his second marriage." 

" Oh ! you heard that old story, did you ? What 
did the woman say ? " 

"Nothing very precise. But she implied a good 
deal. She spoke of your grandfather as having been 
cruelly used in the transaction. Of his wife being a 
foreigner. Of her death, soon after your father's 
birth, and of some disclosure which then took place. 
Of the marriage being one which never ought to have 
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been solemnized. Of your grandfather's return to 
England, much broken; his disinclination to have 
your father much with him, in consequence of the 
associations thus connected with your grandmother ; 
his death, and that of your father, leaving you, on the 
decease of your late uncle, the immediate successor to 
the property. Finally, she spoke of the matter 
having been always kept a profound secret.** 

*' I am obliged to her, certainly, for the pains she 
has taken to divulge thus much of it. But now, 
what has this narration of Mrs. Shepherd's to do 
with the question you asked ? What is there in her 
story that should lead you to suppose there is any 
risk of an adverse claimant to Dalemain ? *' 

" It was the only conclusion I could come to,** I 
said. " The circumstances frequently recurred to my 
memory ; and from the facts thus stated by Mrs. 
Shepherd, as well as from some expressions she used 
in reference to them, I gathered — what I should be 
extremely pleased to hear is incorrect — that there is a 
flaw in your title.'* 

"How so?** 

" I collected that when your grandfather married 
this second wife she had another husband then living. 
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and known to be so to herself and her friends ; 
although not, of course, to your grandfather. The 
latter became acquainted with it on his wife's death. 
The matter was kept a profound secret, as Mrs. Shep- 
herd said ; and, being so, may recently have come to 

your knowledge, and therefore naturally have made 
you uneasy." 

" Why so, once more ? Your theories are too 
ingenious to be lost." 

" Why, if this second wife of your grandfather's 
had another husband living, your father must have 
been illegitimate. And if that was the case, I take 
for granted that the estates could not have descended 
to you through him on the death of your late uncle." 

*' Certainly not. Blackstone himself could not 
have stated the legal position more exactly. The 
only objection to your conclusion is that the 
premises on which it is based are utter and entire 
fallacies." 

" I am delighted to hear it," I said. " Have you 
any objection to correct them ? " 

> 

" None in the world. Supposing I take the last 
and least important fallacy first. The estates did not 
' descend,' as you properly term it." 
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" But they came to you from your grandfather ? " 

*' Unquestionably. But not in the way of descent. 
I wish they had. They were my grandfather's own, 
to dispose of absolutely as he thought fit : he could 
do what he liked with them. He might have sold 
them ; might have given them all to my uncle ; 
might have given them all to my father, even had 
my grandmother's marriage been open to the flaw 
you have ingeniously supposed, or even had there 
been no marriage at all. Or, he might have done 
what he did do." 

'* What was that ? " I asked eagerly. 

** Why tie up the property by a settlement : — a 
' strict settlement,' is the lawyer's phrase, and you 
are so knowledgeable in these matters, that you may 
as well have it correct. I find the strictness incon- 
venient in more ways than one. When you first 
spoke, I thought you had heard of this settlement ; 
possibly too, of the absurd clause my grandfather 
added to it." 

" Settlement ! Clause ! " I exclaimed. All this 
was Hebrew to me. I had never dreamt of any such 
document as Mr. Fortescue referred to. 

*' I will tell you willingly," he said. " Only it 
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will necessitate yonr listening patiently to some more 
legal phraseology : not very much. But first let me 
correct your farther and most serious fellacy in the 
matter : that which related to my poor grand- 
mother. I beg to assure you of her entire respecta- 
bility. She had no husband living at the time of her 
marriage, nor was my father illegitimate. All was 
perfectly right, I believe, as far as the marriage 
ceremony went. Yom* theory to the contrary was, as 
I have said, highly ingenious, and perhaps, with the 
data at your command, not wholly untenable ; only, 
it was not the fact." 

" But what was the fact then ?" I asked. '' What 
was wrong with your grandmother ? " 

" Well, poor woman," he answered, " something 
very wrong indeed ; although I never heard that it 
was her own fault in any way. She was mad." 

''Mad!" 

"Yes. Very shockingly so, as it turned out. 
It seems she had been in confinement previous 
to her marriage ; but this of course was carefully 
concealed from my grandfather. I do not know that 
any actual fraud was intended. Her Mends, and she 
herself, may have thought that her restoration was 
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complete. However, it was not. No indication 
appeared until after my father's birth, about a year 
after the marriage ; but then the malady broke out in 
its worst form. She attempted the infant's life, and 
then, poor thing, destroyed .herself, in a manner too 
frightful to mention. A curious psychological study, 
that of insanity, is it not ? " 

I was astounded at the calmness with which my 
husband narrated an occurrence which filled me with 
consternation. So this then was the family secret ! 
This was the result to which Mrs. Shepherd's 
mysterious hints had tended ! 

Mr. Fortescue seemed to see what was passing in 
my mind, for he hastened to re-assure me. "I had 
better be frank with you," he said. '* I see the turn 
your thoughts have taken, naturally enough. These 
things often descend ; and doubtless you are feeling 
some apprehension about myself. I am happy to say 
you may at once dismiss it. I never heard that my 
father evinced any "symptom of insanity ; and, most 
certainly, I have never done so myself. No indeed : 
no trace of that. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! To think ! To 
think! And the trouble they took too with that 
ridiculous clause in the settlement." 
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Mr. Fortescue's manner had relieved much of 
my agitation. I was anxious to learn all I could, 
and asked, 

" What clause do you speak of ? '* 

" Ah ! " he said. " I forgot that I was going on 
to tell you about it. To make the matter intelligible, 
I must give you a short resume of the instrument. 
After reserving a first life interest to himself, with a 
power (which was not exercised) of varying the dis- 
positions thereby made of the property, my grand- 
father limited it to my late uncle for life ; followed by 
an entail on his sons and other issue. As you are 
aware, my uncle died unmarried. In this event, 
there was a similar limitation to my father during his 
life : — this, as you are also aware, failed to take effect, 
my father having died in my uncle's lifetime. 
Subject to these preceding interests, which as you see 
have now come to an end, the property was similarly 
limited to myself during my life : an arrangement 
which could not have been carried out but for the 
unfortunate circumstance of my having come into 
existence before the date of the settlement. After 
my death, there is again an entail upon my issue ; 
failing which, the estates revert to my grandfather's 
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right heirs. The latter at present are represented by 
a sort of twentieth cousin of mine. I have never 
seen him." 

" All this seems simple enough," I said. ** But 
what is the clause you spoke of ? " 

" Well, it was one which it was natural enough 
my grandfather should wish introduced into the deed. 
I am only amused at the total needlessness of a 
precaution which I fancy must have given the 
draftsman some trouble. The clause bristles with 
exceptions and provisoes. Its main purport how- 
ev^ is easily stated. After reciting the circumstances 
of my grandfather's second marrige, and the appre- 
hensions to which these had given rise, it directs 
that if either my father or myself should, in the 
judgment of the trustees, show any indications of the 
malady which it was surmised my grandmother 
might unhappily have bequeathed to us, all limita- 
tions of the settlement in our favour or in that of my 
issue should at once cease, and the property pass 
over to the right heir, the remote cousin of whom I 
have spoken. The trustees' decision as to the fact of 
the malady showing itself was to be absolute and 
final. Should they rule that this was the case, they 
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were empowered to make any moderate provision 
which they might think fit for the life maintenance 
of the dispossessed owners or owner; with this 
exception^ the entire estates were to come into my 
cousin's immediate possession. 

"However," Mr. Fortescue continned after a 
pause ; " my only reason for troubling you with this 
detail was to gratify your curiosity, and obviate any 
possible uneasiness which you might have felt from 
Mrs. Shepherd's imperfectly heard story. As you 
see, the clause is innocuous enough. The only real 
mischief done by the settlement is, as I have said, 
the inconvenience which to a certain extent attends 
the life interest to which I am thereby restricted. 
There is another one, by the way, and I mean to 
rectify it on the first opportunity. Usually in these 
* strict settlements,' where the ownership is given for 
life only, the owner is empowered to settle on any 
vdfe he marries a handsome separate income during 
his own life, and a still larger jointure should she 
survive him. In the present case, either from 
inadvertence, or as part of the precautionary policy 
which dictated the clause of forfeiture, neither of 
these powers are included in the settlement. Under 
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these circumstances, I have heen unahle to make for 
you on our marriage the provision out of the property 
which I should have wished to do; so that if I 
should die first, or in that very facetious event, ha ! 
ha ! of my losing my wits, you would at present be 
left without fortune of any kind. As to my life, it is 
a sufficiently good one, I believe. But I do not 
mean to trust to this. I shall lose no time in 
insuring for a very large amount, so that in case 
of any accident, you may find yourself in command 
of a handsome maintenance at any rate. To do this 
will not sensibly curtail my income, and will be more 
satisfactory in every way. And now, do you see the 
position ? '' 

Oh ! yes. I saw the position clearly enough. 
But I had not had time yet to work it out into its 
consequences. However, I framed some indistinct 
assent, coupled with thanks for his generous 
intentions, and Mr. Fortescue proceeded. 

"It was curious the care they took to conceal 
from me the details of this settlement, as well as my 
grandmother's misfortune. But I found out both 
facts, some years ago. I was too clever for them ! 
The settlement I have here in this room; at least 
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a copy of it. The trustees, I fancy, have the original. 
A curious story, is it not ? " 

I again made some passing assent, and Mr. 
Fortescue still proceeded. "I have seen another 
thing ; that is, my grandmother's place of interment. 
She was buried in a cemetery at Naples. Nothing 
very remarkable about the spot, but still it had a 
singular fascination for me. I have always taken the 
deepest interest in these unhappy cases ; and it was 
curious to feel oneself brought into such near contact 
with one. The blood that had run in her veins ran 
in mine. I stood over the place in which slumbered, 
now peacefully enough, the frame that had been 
quickened into such passionate excitement. Poor 
diseased brain ! How it had gone on, perhaps, 
struggling against its consciousness of the coming 
evil ; seeking refuge from it in gaiety, in occupation, 
in devout observances ! Succumbing at last ; and how 
pitiably ! Strange study is human pathology ! And 
how strangely disproportioned, too, is the terror with 
which people regard insanity ! how they shrink from 
it : how they associate it with the supernatural ! 
Why, it is nothing, after all. * A minute fibre lacking ; 
the displacement, by a line's breadth, of some nicely- 
voL. n. 29 
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adjusted parts ; the millionth part of a grain wanting 
in the even balance. All the merest physical 
accidents! AU resulting in mere disturbances of 
every-day physical force. What a poor imitation of 
the real thing ! The real terror ! Ah ! but I weary 
you. Do not stop longer." 

I was glad to leave the room, and think over by 
myself what I had heard. My general impression 
was that of relief. The uneasiness I had noticed 
in Mr. Fortescue was at least not referable to the 
cause I had feared. During his life, at any rate, 
Dalemain and its belongings were secure ; and I was 
young and hopeful enough to anticipate that this 
would ensure a sufficiently long tenure. As a provision 
against accident the insurances he had suggested 
were valuable. I could have wished a more satis- 
factory arrangement ; but this was better than 
nothing, and I must endeavour to see that it was 
carried out. Meanwhile, I might enjoy myself as 
much as ever. 

As to the family history of which I had now 
heard the details, I found small difficulty in dismiss- 
ing it from my thoughts. It had startled me for the 
moment, but a little reflection showed me that this 
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was without sufiScient reason. Nothing could be 
calmer or more rational than Mr. Fortescue's manner 
in referring to the painful circumstances attending 
his grandmother's death. Whatever grounds there 
might have been for apprehension in the first 
instance, it was palpable that they were now at an 
end. The fatal malady from which she had suffered 
was, at any rate, in no danger of exhibiting itself in 
her now sole descendant. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It is necessary in this place to take up the thread of 
occurrences at Hastings. 

On the morning after his interview with Charles, 
Mr. Latrobe, as a first step, reduced to writing an 
exact account of the circumstances connected with 
his original discovery of the passage between his 
lodgings and the caverns, and of the occasions on 
which he had spoken of it to Charles and others. 
He added a statement of his conversation with Mrs. 
Graves, and the suspicions he had been led to 
entertain in the course of it ; of his subsequent 
exploration of the passage leading from the disused 
cellar ; and of what had passed between Charles and 
himself on his return. When completed, he made 
up these memoranda into a sealed packet, addressed 
to one of the magistrates of the borough ; not with 
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any intention of sending it^ but to ensure the evidence 
being forthcoming in the event >of any accident to 
himself. For the present^ he locked the packet away 
in a place of safety. 

These precautions taken^ the curate again tried to 
shape out his most feasible course of action. It was 
imperative that something should be done. But 
what? 

Of Charles Armitage's guilt he felt more con- 
vinced than ever. The irritation which had arisen 
from Charles's manner overnight had passed away^ 
but the more settled grief which succeeded it was 
tempered by no doubt as to the facts : there they 
were^ and he must act accordingly. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Latrobe thought, his last 
night's impulse was the right one, to have no further 
communication with Charles. He wrote the latter a 
short note, which however he found some difficulty 
in framing, stating that he would himself endeavour 
to act in the way that would be best for Miss 
Armitage's interests, and, if necessary, would consult 
further with Charles upon the matter. For the 
present, he added, he saw no advantage in doing so ; 
and the subject was so painful that he was lad to 
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escape any needless discussion of it. The circum- 
stances which Charles had referred to in their 
conversation last nighty he urged him to keep an 
entire secret. 

This done, Mr. Latrobe sat down to consider his 
next step. First, as to any further step in regard to 
Charles. Should he leave matters as they were in 
that quarter, allowing the latter to feel himself, as he 
evidently did, unsuspected ? Or was it his duty, in 
Helen's interest, or on any other grounds, at once to 
disclose these criminating circumstances against her 
brother ? 

Surely not, he speedily decided. To do so would 
be an evil only second to her own conviction on the 
mistaken charge. Should this latter result happen, 
the real facts must of course be divulged. Until it 
did, they might, with the precautions he had now 
taken, be kept in abeyance ; trusting that fortune 
might ensure the dismissal of the matter altogether 
without resorting to them. Even if the suspicions 
against her should not be wholly removed, as it was 
to be hoped they might be, this misfortune would be, 
for her and every one, the more bearable of the two. 

The only remaining question therefore was as to 
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Helen herself. She must be protected under the 
threatened inquiry. She must, in the first instance, 
be apprised of it. On whom was this oflSce to 
devolve ? 

Singularly enough, excepting Charles, and Mrs. 
Armitage, who was out of the question, Helen 
appeared to be wholly unbefriended. No relations of 
the family had appeared at her father's funeral, nor 
was Mr. Latrobe aware of the existence of any. Nor 
had the Armitages made any intimate acquaintances 
at Hastings : certainly none, on any footing of 
friendship equal to that on which he himself stood. 

Mr. Latrobe shrunk from the conclusion to which 
this led. But it seemed plain enough. Intensely 
painful as it would be, his long interest in the family, 
as well as his position as a clergyman, obviously 
marked him out for the task. Charles would, in any 
case, have been too inexperienced, even had this 
ominous shadow not hung over himself. Besides, 
the support and advice of some elder person were 
required, not only in breaking the news to Helen, 
but during the progress of the inquiry. Mr. Latrobe 
was exactly, and naturally, this person. 

The only apparent obstacle lay in the former 
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relations between himself and Helen. Would she 
not be deterred from accepting such aid as he could 
offer her ? Might she not fear some unpleasantness 
in doing so ? Long and anxiously the curate dis- 
cussed this with himself, in sore and sad perplexity. 
At last, he took counsel of his own generous heart, 
and boldly responded, No : as he judged himself, so 
would Helen judge him. As he trusted himself; as 
he knew that with his present purpose there mingled 
not one personal prompting of any kind, so, he 
doubted not, would she trust him. And he decided 
accordingly. 

The first person to be consulted however was 
Helen's medical attendant ; and of him Mr. Latrobe 
at once went in quest. He found Mr. Sims in his 
consulting-room. A worthy man enough, and a 
skilful practitioner ; somewhat pompous, but with a 
very redeeming vein of kindliness underlying his 
self-importance. 

The curate at once stated the object of his visit ; 
and his grounds for thinking he might be of use to the 
young lady, thus situated. " Of course,'* he added, 
'^ the best legal assistance will be at once secured to 
aid her in establishing her undoubted innocence. 
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Bnt meanwhile she will require personal support and 
sympathy. Even the dreadful facts of the discovery, 
and still more, the existence of these charges against 
herself, have still, I am told, to be communicated to 
Miss Armitage. If I have your sanction, Mr. Sims, 
I am disposed to think that, from having known 
her so long, I could do this better than any one 
else ! '* 

Mr. Sims hemmed and coughed, and saw some 
difficulties, but en the whole concurred gladly 
enough in an arrangement which his kindness of 
heart taught him was so much to his patient's 
advantage. " Poor child," he said, unaffectedly 
enough, '' she needs all the help she can get. It's 
very Kttle she has had, or will have, in her own 
home. I feel — strictly between ourselves — quite 
satisfied that Mrs. Armitage and that woman 
Burgess are conspiring to make the worst of it. It 
would be difficult to establish this ; but I am quite 
sure that when the nurse's evidence is given, a good 
deal of it will have been cooked up in the parlour. 
Mrs. Armitage, ever since these unpleasant rumours 
have been started, has made a great show of dis- 
crediting them, and expressing her conviction of 
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* dear Helen's ' innocence. But this is all make- 
belief. She hates her step-daughter cordially, and 
is capable of inventing anything to her injury. 
However Eigwell knows her ; — of course, you will go 
to him ; — and he will have his eye upon this matter. 
There will be abundant proof of * animus,' as the 
lawyers call it, at any rate." 

Mr. Latrobe thanked the doctor for his sympathy. 
" When would it be safe for him to see Miss Armi- 
tage ? As she must be told of what had occurred, 
the sooner it was done the better. Was she strong 
enough that morning ? " 

" Impossible, sir : out of the question," said 
Mr. Sims. " The young lady's symptoms are 
materially improved to - day, no doubt : pulse 
stronger, appetite returning ; natural character 
about the iris. But she is not convalescent yet, 
Mr. Latrobe : not convalescent by any means. We 
liave very much lee-way still to make up. It has 
been a most severe attack. Malady of a most acute 
character." 

"Mrs. Graves was right in speaking of it as brain- 
fever ? " asked the curate. 

" Unquestionably. The delirium ran very high 
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for many days ; and the present prostration is great 
in consequence." 

" The fever did not begin until after the child 
was missing, I believe." 

" No : not for two or three days afterwards." 

** And you do not think that her mind was in 
any way affected during that period? That there 
were incipient symptoms of the delirium which after- 
wards came on ? " 

" None which a medical man would consider, 
such. She had been ailing and low for some time 
previously, I believe ; — I was not in attendance upon 
her then ; — and I understand it to be now stated 
that during the period you mention there was some 
peculiarity in her manner which had attracted 
attention. But I do not apprehend there was 
anything amounting to aberration of any kind." 

*' I only asked," said the curate, " because that 
appears to be the favourite theory at present : at 
least, as far as Mrs. Graves represents the Hastings 
public. They seem to have accepted the absurd 
notion of Miss Armitage being concerned in this 
dreadful business, but good-naturedly excuse her 
on the score of her actions not being under her own 
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control. In fact, I thought Mrs. Graves quoted 
yourself as having supported the latter part of the 
theory." 

" Mr. Latrobe," said the doctor, " you are nearly 
the only friend this poor young lady has, and I will 
tell you honestly how the matter stands. As I have 
said, I do not think her mind was affected with the 
brain-fever in any way, until it actually came on. I 
have inquired a good deal about the fiEicts in a quiet 
way, and I am satisfied that this was not, and could 
not be the case. Still less do I believe that she had 
anything to do with the child's death. I agree with 
you that the whole thing is absurd. But then you 
see," continued the good-natured doctor, " we don't 
know how things may turn out at the examination ; 
we may be glad of any help there. This being so, 
and people having already got into their heads this 
idea of her not being quite right at the time, I have 
been rather glad to keep up the impression, even at 
some sacrifice of professional reputation. It may 
stand us in good stead at a pinch. At any rate 
there is no harm done. Any one may have brain- 
fever, and be none the worse for it afterwards. And 
if they have had that, there is no reason why people 
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should not think, if they like, that it came on a little 
earlier than it did. Yon see, no one suspects any 
worse malady : happily." 

Mr. Latrobe started. " Happily ! Why so, 
Mr. Sims?" 

The doctor paused for a moment. " Well," he 
said, " I must own to you there is one thing I am a 
little uneasy about. It has only come to my know- 
ledge within the last few days. But remember, this 
is in the strictest confidence. I should not have 
opened my lips in regard to it but for the interest 
you kindly take in the young lady." 

"Whatever you tell me, Mr. Sims," said the 
curate, "shall be religiously kept a secret. But, 
good Heaven, what do you mean; — that you think 
Miss Armitage's mind permanently affected in any 
way?" 

" No. I do not say that : I should be very sorry to 
think it was so," answered the doctor. " But there 
is one circumstance which somewhat troubles me. 
You see, it is just this. Of course, the brain-fever 
by itself is nothing. Nor do we care so much for 
other things, which look bad at first sight; light- 
headedness ; fancies ; even violence : — I do not 
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mean that these have existed in Miss Armitage's 
case; but as the general rule, there need not be 
anything in these to excite permanent apprehension. 
But there is a thing, of which, when it exists, we 
do think very seriously indeed : most seriously. Any 
delusion as tofacV^ 

" Do you mean that it exists in this case ? ** 

"I grieve to say so, Mr. Latrobe. An un- 
doubted delusion. Of course, it may not be a 
permanent one : that is the hope. But it is a very 
firmly seated one at present." 

"But how! What? What about?" 

"About something very singular. Some. . . 
that is, something which the young lady persists in 
affirming that she saw in the house that evening when 
Frederick Poynder disappeared." 

" Something ! What ! " 

"Ah!" said Mr. Sims, "that I must not teU 
you. I have somewhat transgressed already in saying 
even thus much ; but my mouth must be shut as to 
anything further." 

" When did she inform you of this ? " 

" As I have said, only a few days since : almost 
the first day she had recovered sufficiently to hold 
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any conyersation. She spoke herself of her iUness, 
saying that she was afraid she had been delirious ; 
and then referred to its coming on ; and to this 
matter. She said this was what had caused the 
fever. That is likely enough. But I am sorry to 
see the impression still remains so deeply seated. It 
would be nothing but for that." 

'^ And the fact, or what she thus states as such, 
is, you say, an entire delusion ? " 

" Oh ! entire : absolute. I should have liked to 
tell you, but she bound me down by a promise 
which I must not violate. I think she was anxious 
to know if she had said anything about it during her 
delirium." 

" And she had not ? " 

** Nothing that I am aware of. No, certainly not. 
The nurse would have mentioned it if she had. Of 
course," continued Mr. Sims, " there may be some 
mistake about the matter. I mean, she may really 
have believed she saw • • h'm . . what she says 
she saw. And her present persistence in it may be 
only the result of an impression which she is not 
yet strong enough to throw off. I hope it is so. 
Only it just makes one uncomfortable, that is all. I 
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don't like this obstinate adherence to a statement as 
facty which is not, and cannot be, fact. It requires 
watching." 

" Then I suppose I must be content with know- 
ing thus much/' said the curate. ^^And now, 
Mr. Sims, about my visiting her. What do you 
consider the earliest day when it would be practic- 
able with safety?" 

"Well," said the doctor, whose professional 
scruples had somewhat relaxed under the influence 
of his kind-hearted sympathy, "I have been thinking 
it over while we have been talking, and, taking it 
altogether, I do not know, after all, that there is any 
very formidable objection to your calUng upon her 
to-day: — that is, if she is disposed to see you; 
which, as an old friend, she probably will be. She 
was decidedly stronger and better this morning ; so 
much so, that I authorised her moving for two or 
three hours into a small sitting-room, which she has 
upstairs. Yes," continued Mr. Sims, " suppose you 
do pay your visit now. She must be told, sooner 
or later ; and it is very important that the communi- 
cation should not come from any less friendly quarter. 
Yes, yes ; there would be more risk in deferring it. 
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I wish you well through your charitable ofl&ce. Poor 
girl ! It is not a pleasant disclosure for you or her 
either. Good morning." 

" By the way," he added, as his visitor moved 
to the door, " you will be careful not to let Miss 
Armitage see that you know anything of the singular 
impression upon her mind to which I have ad- 
verted? I am satisfied that it would distress her 
beyond measure. Whatever it really means, she 
is evidently desirous of keeping it a profound 
secret." 

Mr. Latrobe promised accordingly, and withdrew. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Mr. Latbobe was much longer in traversing the 
ground between the doctor's house and Harcourt 
Villa than the actual distance required. He stopped 
repeatedly to compose his thoughts^ and gain some 
cine for his guidance in the difficult interview before 
him. Twenty diflferent modes of approaching the 
subject to be discussed oiBFered themselves for his 
acceptance, and were successively rejected. When he 
finally stood before the door of the Villa, he found 
himself as entirely without a settled plan of proceed- 
ings as when he quitted Mr. Sims : he must be 
guided by the chance incidents of the meeting, and 
shape his course accordingly. 

In compliance with his request, the servant who 
answered the door fetched down the nurse by whom 
Helen had been attended during the fever. She was 
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well known to Mr. Latrobe; and on his informing her 
of Mr. Sims* permission, gladly ushered him to the 
small sitting-room, which Helen occupied to-day for 
the first time since her illness. 

Helen received her visitor with undisguised plea-' 
sure. As they shook hands, he looked anxiously at 
the fair young face before him, now exhibiting the 
traces of severe illness, as well as of mental suffering. 
But a single glance satisfied him that, whatever cause 
Mr. Sims might apprehend for his surmises in regard 
to Helen, none such existed in fact. Not only had 
the excitement of fever wholly passed, but the mind 
was obviously free from disturbance of any other 
kind. The idea could not be entertained for a 
moment by any one capable of appreciating the calm 
bright intelligence of that face. So, at any rate, 
thought Mr. Latrobe. 

" You have been very ill," he said, nervously. 

" Yes : more ill than I knew of at the time, I 
suppose. My nurse tells me I was delirious for many 
days together." 

** But you are stronger to-day ? " 

" Oh ! yes. Mr. Sims allows me in here ; and I 
feel altogether more myself than I have done for 
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some time past. At any rate, if you will kindly sit 
with me,' I hope I shall not talk nonsense to you : 
that is, not more than usual." 

Helen's manner, as she spoke, reminded her 
visitor of some old and very pleasant times, before 
Mr. Fortescue came on the scene ; while he had 
still cherished hopes that the sweet frank smile and 
musical voice might some day gladden his own home. 
But he dashed away the thought, almost angrily: 
there was too terrible an ordeal before him ! 

Helen's own expression soon lost its look of 
returning brightness. "I hope," she said, "you 
will not keep me as much in the dark as Mr. Sims 
and the nurse have been doing. My first thought, 
when the delirium got better, was about poor Fred ; 
and I have asked them both repeatedly; but they 
both seem afraid to tell me. They have evaded the 
question every time, on some pretence or the other ; 
saying I must not talk, and so on. Mr. Latrobe, 
nothing dreadful has happened, has there ? Yes, I 
see there has : what is it ? Is he found ? *' 

" Much use it is my coming to break a piece of 
news to any one," thought the curate. "I must 
blurt it all oat now, like an awkward schoolboy. 
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My dear Miss Armitage," he said gravely, " some- 
thing has happened. Mr. Sims thinks you decidedly 
stronger to-day, and by his desire I came here 
expressly to tell you. The poor boy's body has been 
found.'* 

" Body ! He is dead then ? " 

" I am sorry to say it is worse. He is dead, and 
it has not been a natural death : he has been 
murdered." 

" Oh ! Mr. Latrobe, it cannot be ! Who has done 
it ? Who would ever have raised their hand against 
a child like that ? '* Helen burst into tears as she 
spoke. " A poor innocent child ! " she sobbed. " It is 
horrible." 

" It is indeed : but I grieve to say it is only too 
true. The poor little fellow was found in the caverns ; 
that place which they illuminate ; near my lodgings," 
said the curate, with an irrepressible shudder. " Do 
you think you ought to go on talking," he added, 
seeing Helen's agitation. Her face was covered with 
both hands, and the tears streamed between them. 

" Mr. Latrobe, I implore you to go on," she said, 
looking up. " I am quite strong enough to hear it 
all, and I will not be so foolish again. Poor Fred ; 
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my heart bleeds to think of him ! All this mnst have 
been during my illness, of course ? The last thing I 
recollect, before that terrible fever came on, was the 
police coming here, for the fourth or fifth time, to 
search the house and grounds." 

"Yes. Then, as I understand, you were taken ill 
the day afterwards. And the discovery of the body 
must have been some days later. I was in Ireland 
at the time, as you probably remember, and only 
returned last evening. But I have heard all about it 
from my landlady, and will tell you, if you are 
sure it will not agitate you too much." 

" Quite sure." 

" It is a long history, but I will put it in as few 
words as possible." And the curate then gave his 
hearer a summary in outline of the facts with which 
the reader is already acquainted, up to the finding 
at the inquest. Helen kept her promise, and 
listened almost without interruption. 

" What an awful story," she then said, looking 
up. " Mr. Latrobe, who can have done it ? " 

Something rose to the curate's lips, too forcibly 
to be resisted. He tried to keep the words down, 
but they would come, in spite of him. 
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" Miss Armitage," he said, " you remember those 
old times between us; my rashness, my presump- 
tion? Do not," he added, observing that she was 
about to speak, ^' fear that I should repeat it now. 
My love has not changed : how should it ? Oh ! no, 
it is a hundred-fold stronger than ever : woven into 
every fibre of my being. It mil never die : never 
leave me! But I can keep it to myself. I should 
be unworthy of it, unworthy ever to have known you. 
Miss Armitage, if I were to repay your gently-spoken 
refusal of my suit with any unmanly importunity : 
least of all, at this time. Nor did I mean to 
have spoken of myself now. Miss Armitage : I can 
hardly bear to say it; but there is a great trouble 
coming upon you.** 

" Upon me ! *' Helen asked, with a look of extreme 
surprise. 

" I grieve to say it, but it is so : a very great 
trouble I fear. Miss Armitage, let me share it. As 
in that old time of which I spoke — a time when I was 
foolish enough to indulge hope — I projQFered you the 
devotion of my veriest heart and life, so let me do 
now, without hope. You shall not hear of my love : 
you shall not see it, in look or gesture. You shall 
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discover it only in my consecration of all I am, and 
all I can command, to supporting yon under the 
burden. Do you grant me this privilege?" 

Helen held out her hand frankly to her visitor. 
*^Mr. Latrobe," she said, "you have been, and are, 
a kind friend to me. I am very little worthy of your 
goodness ; but in anything which you may consider 
necessary, you shall act for me as if you were my 
own brother : as Charles would do, if he were 
older." 

Mr. Latrobe took the slender hand offered to him, 
and for one moment raised it to his lips. He then 
continued, "And now, Miss Armitage, I must indeed 
tell you. Can you bear to hear something very 
dreadful: very shameful?" 

" Shameful ! " she echoed. 

" Shameful to those who invent and propagate 
such falsehoods. I will not keep you longer in 
suspense. They have the wickedness to say that you 
have been concerned in this dreadful occurrence : this 
murder. That you were the perpetrator ! " 

"I!" 

" Well," continued the curate, " they are kind 
enough to add that you were not responsible for your 
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actions at the time. The theory is that it was done 
in delirinm : at least that your mind was not itself 
at the time. The brain-fever, they say, would account 
for it." 

" But that did not come on for two or three days 
after Fred was lost. Since it came on, I have been 
foolish and extravagant enough, I am afraid ; but 
there was nothing of the sort then. I was unhappy," 
Helen continued, blushing slightly, and looking 
down, " very unhappy ; most of all, I think, because 
I could not command my own feelings better. And 
during the last days of all I was particularly troubled 
for another reason. Something had happened which 
made a painfully strong impression upon me, and 
which I could not shake off. It was that in fact, 
which made me so ill afterwards ; and very likely, 
under the influence of it, I may have done things, odd 
and unaccountable: I believe I did. But I could 
not have done a thing like that without knowing it : 
committed a crime — a murder ! Oh ! Heaven ! Do 
you mean to say, Mr. Latrobe, that they dare to say 
this? Who says it?" 

" That there has been foul play at the beginning, 
I have no doubt," answered the curate. "I fear 
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you have more than one active and unscmpnlouB 
enemy even within this house : one at any rate ; 
that woman Burgess. From what I can gather, 
most of these rumours are chargeable upon her." 

"I think it probable enough. But who credits 
them ? " 

Mr. Latrobe hesitated before proceeding. Helen 
had started from her seat, and was standing before 
him T\jith an ominous flush upon her cheek and brow. 
He feared the eJQFects which this excitement might 
produce in her weak state. It was of brief duration 
however : after a minute or two, she reseated herself, 
and her face again assumed its habitual expression. 

" Do not be angry with ihe," she said. ** Your 
news was startling, and you must forgive a young 
girl's weakness, especially when she is hardly out of 
the sick room. I am quite myself now, Mr. Latrobe, 
and you may tell me everything — everything : if 
indeed there is more to tell." 

" There is something more," he said. ** Nothing, 
certainly, to involve any disquietude as to its result ; 
but still what I fear will be uncomfortable and painful 
while it lasts. It is intended, I am told, that you 
shall be brought up for examination before the 
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magistrates in a few days : as soon as you are 
thought to be sufficiently recovered." 

* " I shall be quite prepared,'* Helen said, calmly. 
'* Mr. Latrobe, I will very thankfully accept your 
offer of service ; if indeed you do not repent of it 
when the time comes : — it is hardly fair that you 
should be mixed up with the cause of a suspected 
criminal. However, I know that with your generous 
nature it will be useless to urge this. As I have 
said, I will accept your offer, and you shall act for 
me entirely as you think best. If this charge is 
made, of course I must be ready to meet it. 

"And oh! Mr. Latrobe," Helen added, "give 
Charles any comfort you can. It must have been a 
terrible blow for him, hearing of this. I fear more for 
him than I do for myself: he had been made so 
unhappy, even without this new trouble. You must 
watch- over him, Mr. Latrobe ; for as you intend to 
be my good and kind brother, you must be his too. 
And now," she added, " I believe I ought not to talk 
any more. Keep nothing back from me, and do not 
fear my giving way again. I was a weak helpless 
girl before to-day : what you have now told me has 
made a woman of me." 
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Mr. Latrobe shook hands, and departed in quest 
of the lawyer, Mr. Eigwell ; with whom he had a long 
interview, and- not a very satisfectory one. To have 
doubted Helen's innocence would have seemed to 
Mr. Latrobe scarcely short of blasphemy, even had he 
not possessed the reasons he beheved himself to have 
for transferring the charge elsewhere. Still, he was 
startled when the lawyer placed before him, in the 
connected form which they might assume on any 
inquiry, the elements of suspicion of which Mr. 
Latrobe thought so lightly, and pointed at the possible 
effect they might have upon those conducting it. 
"The merest surmises," said the lawyer; "not 
presumptions even : most certainly, nothing at 
present on which a conviction could be obtained at 
the assizes ; even if the grand jury did not at once 
ignore the bill. But it is impossible to tell what our 
magistrates here may do in the first instance. You 
see, these impressions against the young lady have 
taken a strong hold of people's minds. The public 
will hardly feel satisfied with the case being dismissed, 
so long as any suspicion of the kind remains ; and I do 
not see how it is possible wholly to eradicate it. Then, 
there will be great sympathy with Mrs. Armitage. 
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It was an atrocious crime, of course, whoever com- 
mitted it ; and, following so close on her husband's 
death, it has excited a powerful interest in her 
behalf." 

"Which she will know how to make the most of," 
interposed the curate. ' 

" Doubtless : doubtless. And in doing so, will 
raise a proportionate prejudice against the person 
charged with the oiBFence, however unjustly. Altogether, 
we must not be too sanguine as to the result. I 
shall do my very best, on all accounts. But we must 
be prepared for the case not being at once dismissed : 
in fact, for its being even sent for trial. You see 
there is a further point to be considered : we do not 
yet know the entire case on the other side. They 
may have some proofs, or alleged proofs, which have 
not yet transpired. Even in the course of the 
examination itself, something may arise to give it an 
unfavourable turn. So, as I have said, do not be too 
sanguine." 

As Mr. Latrobe walked home from the oflSce, the 
solicitor's last words struck unwelcomely upon him. 
He had of course said nothing of his own suspicions 
in regard to Charles, or the facts on which they 
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rested; and he had also thought it hest not to 
mention Charles's own statement in regard to his 
sister. "Was the latter," Mr. Latrobe pondered, 
" wholly untrue ? Or might it have been the fact — 
made the most of by Charles for his own purposes — 
that she was absent from her room for so long a 
period, at the identical time that the crime appeared 
to have been perpetrated ? If so, again, could this 
fact be known to any one besides Charles ? " 

Apparently not ; he thought, on further reflection. 
Where so many rumours w^re afloat, it was hardly 
possible that this, which would have given consistency 
to the whole, should have been suppressed. There 
was some comfort in this ultimate view of the matter. 
Still, the conversation with Mr. Eigwell had opened 
a field for speculation over which the curate's mind 
wandered uneasily, without bemg able either to give 
his apprehensions a definite shape, or entirely to 
divest itself of them. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

I AM recalled to my personal narrative ; the thread of 
which I take up at the point where I quitted it. The 
reader will recollect that I had sought, and obtained 
from my husband an explanation of the conyersation 
which I had overheard between my maid and the 
keeper's wife, and which had caused me so much 
uneasiness. 

Mr. Fortescue's statement, as I have already said, 
relieved me from all fears as to our tenure of the 
property; and I was now prepared to discard the 
subject altogether, and resume a round of enjoyment 
with more zest than ever. 

In this however I was prevented by the mystery 
which still hung about my husband's own conduct, 
and by his persistent refusal to enter now into 
society of any kind. In fact; the dejection and 
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restlessness which I had observed in him before the 
conversation just referred to, had become more 
observable than ever. What it was which thus 
weighed upon him I had no idea. My apprehensions 
of its being connected with any risk of an adverse 
claimant to the estates were happily dissipated ; but 
the state of things was still unsatisfactory, and became 
more so every day. I blamed myself severely for not 
having pushed the question at our last interview. I 
now saw that he had successfully eluded it. Satisfied 
for the moment by finding that the particular evil I 
apprehended did not exist, I had forborne to inquire 
to what cause his singular conduct was really owing ; 
and he had obviously eschewed the subject. 

The omission must be rectified now. Nothing 
could be more trisie than our present way of life; 
more repugnant to my own tastes, and to the antici- 
pations in which I had indulged on my marriage, and 
which had been, for a short period, so amply realized. 
I had better be governess at the Villa again than 
shut up in this huge Castle, with nothing to vary its 
monotony but an occasional drive or morning call ! 
There must be a total revolution in this state of 
things. And the first step to it was to ascertain the 
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cause of Mr. Fortescue's pre-occupation ; which lay at 
the root of our present discomfort. 

I soon found, however, that this was no easy 
matter : Mr. Fortescue had evidently observed my 
wish for a private conversation with him, and seemed 
resolved that it should not be gratified. He was now 
absent from the Oastle at all hours, seasonable and 
unseasonable. When there, scheme to intercept him 
as I would, he was invariably beforehand with me, 
and escaped just when I thought I had succeeded. It 
was a game of hide-and-seek, of the most childish and 
irritating character, but so adroitly played on his part 
that for upwards of u fortnight after our last conver- 
sation, I never saw him excepting in the presence of 
third persons ; servants and others. 

I was beginning to despair, when at length 
accident gave me the opportunity I desired. 

It was a beautiful morning, more spring than 
winter, although the year was still early ; there 
were soft lights from the south-west, tracts of warm 
blue sky flecked with clouds, and a mild air playing 
over the beds of crocus and hyacinth, and faintly 
stirring the twigs of the still leafless trees. 

A morning, which, in spite of the difference of 
VOL. n. 81 
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scene and season, recalled some of my old Hastings 
walks : — this and that ramble on the East Cliff or 
Castle hill, at a time when, as I reflected with half a 
sigh, my heart was freer and lighter than I found it 
now, amidst all the splendid surroundings of my 
present life! 

I would take a walk now. I had not done so for 
some weeks past. 

Down the park, where the deer stood and gazed 
after me in grave herds ; where the sunlight basked 
pleasantly on the slopes of the grass knolls; and 
flowers peeped out under the brakesand coppices ; and 
the song of birds mmgled cheerily with the voices of 
school children tripping along one of the public foot- 
paths through the domain. Out of the park, into 
the water-meadows, following the lazy channel which 
flowed, with a hardly perceptible motion, to turn the 
great wheel of the castle-mill; while fifty smaller 
streams, carried for irrigation over every part of the 
valley, danced, joyously and musically, through its 
thick herbage. Following the embanked path across 
the meadows, with one of these rills bounding by my 
side ; crossing the wooden foot-bridge, where the 
water bubbled and gurgled under the half-lifted 
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hatches^ and then, like a liberated captive, rippled in 
tremulous haste over the basin of smooth pebbles 
underneath. Pas^ng the young lambs, penned with 
their mothers on the edge of the meadows, and 
bleating incessantly in the still serenity of the fore- 
noon. Bising again ; not in sunshine now, but 
passing into the shadow of the steep slope on the 
opposite side of the valley ; following the villager's 
path to Church. Entering the church-yard, where 
the rooks built and cawed in the elms ; where 
there was a yew-tree, of fabulous age and girth, 
harmonizing mournfully with the grey tower at its 
side, and the mouldering records which had accumu- 
lated beneath it. Skirting these, and crossing to the 
farther side of the enclosure : — crossing to a corner, 
where a ruined chantry, formerly of some size, but 
now too broken to be of much interest even to 
the antiquary, stood, roofless and neglected, in the 
midst of a tangled growth of vegetation ; — suggesting 
a purpose to my hitherto aimless walk. 

Impelled, by some nameless feeling, I forced my 
way through the rank grass, and, clambering over 
the debris of a shattered arch, penetrated into the 
deserted building. 
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Finding there the person of whom I had been so 
long and fruitlessly in quest ;-my husband ! 

Mr. Fortescue was seated on the ground, wholly 
regardless of the chilling damp of the place, and 
looking pale and haggard. I was struck by something 
else too ; — a look of wildness, which I had never 
before observed in him. He was singularly occupied; 
carving something lightly upon the masonry, in a 
portion free from the moss and lichen which over- 
grew the general mass. As I came nearer, I observed 
that the carving consisted of two or three lines of 
numerals. A closer inspection showed me what 
these were. Nothing at all recondite : simply a 
table of the days of the month, arranged like an 
almanack, and beginning some weeks back. Such a 
table as a schoolboy might make to find the time 
which must still elapse before the commencement of 
his holidays ! 

Mr. Fortescue was greatly discomposed at seeing 
me, but not angrily so. On the contrary, his air was 
that of concern ; — I should have judged from the 
expression, concern for myself; under the influence 
of which the character of wildness I had at first 
observed disappeared. I felt touched, and softened, by 
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the look he gave me : felt perhaps more of personal 
interest in him than I recollected myself to have 
done before. I could not but recall the uniform 
kindness, devotion I might rather term it, with which 
he had treated me during our brief acquaintance ; 
and I felt shocked by his unmistakeable disquietude 
and suffering. 

This feeling however, coupled with the singular 
retreat in which I had found my husband, only con- 
firmed me in my determination to unravel, if possible, 
the mystery which hung over the last few weeks of 
our intercourse. 

"I did not expect to find you when I came 
here," I said ; " but I am heartily glad that I have 
done so. What can you possibly be doing in such a 
place as this ? " 

" Nothing," he replied, in an abstracted tone. 
" I was passing the time." 

*' Apparently rather an oppressive occupation," 
I said, "judging by the sort of calendar you are 
making there. You seem very studious, at any rate, 
to know how the days are going. Come, Mr. For- 
tescue," I continued, stooping forward, and taking 
his hand in my own, " what does all this mean ? 
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There is something on your mind ; something of a 
most serious nature : that is unquestionahle. Why 
not communicate it to the person who is its natural 
recipient? I am aware," I added, seeing that he 
only shook his head, " that my assistance will 
probably not be of much value. But I am pained 
to see you thus, and wish to help you if I can: 
with sympathy and interest, at least. What is 
troubling you ? " 

He turned away from me, withdrawing his hand 
gently at the same time. I was almost glad that he 
had done so. The anxiety in his eye changed as 
I spoke into an expression which for a moment 
terrified me : that wild look again. I could not face 
it. To my question he replied, in the same tone 
as before, " Nothing. Nothing of any consequence : 
indeed nothing.*' 

** That is quite useless,'* I said. " I guessed 
wrongly at the cause of this alteration in you, the 
other day; but of the fact itself there can be no 
doubt. Here you have been, for these weeks past, 
estranging yourself from society, from all ordinary 
pursuits. You have been restless and perturbed; 
latterly, evidently shunning even communication 
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with myself. And now I find you in this extraordinary 
place of retreat ! - 1 am entitled to know the reason 
of all this^ and I insist on doing so/' I added, 
beginning to feel irritated at his persistent denial. 

StiU in vain. My request was urged in every 
variety of expostulation, but still in vain. He ceased 
even to answer me now. 

I saw another thing too : he was preparing to 
escape. He had drawn towards the aperture by 
which I had entered, and a few paces would place 
him beyond my reach. I felt desperate. It was 
imperative that I should now come to the bottom 
of this matter. There was some mischief here that 
was marring the enjoyment of all that I had won ; 
I must detect and grapple with it. But, how to do so ! 

It was then that a singular memory rushed upon 
me. I recalled the day of my accident on the mere, 
and the mode in which a casual jest of mine had 
ensured Mr. Fortescue s compliance. Unintelligibly 
to myself, it is true, and with disastrous results. 
Still, there was the chance. What had succeeded 
once, however inexplicably, might succeed again : — 
it was a random weapon, but it had hit the mark. 
At any rate, it was my only one. 
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'* Mr. Fortescue," I said, " I require you to tell 
me what this is all about. You are the slave of the 
ring, remember." 

He turned at once, and stood before me in much 
agitation. "This should have been avoided," he 
muttered. "Not indeed, that it will make any 
diOFerence if that goes wrong. But oh ! it cannot : 
it cannot ! 

" I am ready," he then continued, addressing 
me. " You have commanded, and I must obey. 
But how did you possibly become possessed of that 
secret ? The ring was your own : — no other would 
have been fitting, under the circumstances. But 
where can you have learnt this power it gives 
you ? " 

" Power ! " " Secret ! " I thought to myself, 
glancing at the ring as I spoke, which I had often 
noticed had something unusual in its make and 
massiveness. "What does he mean? Does he 
not see that I spoke at hap-hazard, both at the 
mere and now ? However, as the fiction answers, 
I may as well keep it up. Anything to draw him 
out of this taciturn mood ! 

"How I learnt it is immaterial," I replied, 
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gravely enough. " I have laid my command upon 
you, and that is suflScient for the present pur- 
pose." 

"It is," he said. "You shall be obeyed : although 
I would have deferred it, oh ! for many, many 
months, perhaps years. But your question cannot 
be answered without telling you much first. And 
you had better sit meanwhile. This piece of 
plinth will do. Maria," he continued, as I seated 
myself where he indicated, " can you bear to hear 
something very terrible, very strange, about me, — 
about yourself? I think you can," he went on. 
" Yours is a strong will, resolute, self-sustained ; 
not warped by conventional fears or prejudice : I 
have noticed that, often enough. But you will 
need its whole force to-day. And oh ! Maria," he 
added, in a tone of infinite pathos, " by your human 
birth, by your woman's soul, do not you shrink from 
me when you know all ! Do not you spurn me ! 
Not indeed, unless that happens." 

I listened in blank astonishment. Somewhere, in 
some remote region of thought and surmise, started 
up within me a hideous fear : one which, strangely 
enough, I had never felt until this moment. Had I 
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yielded to impulse, I should have started up and fled 
£rom the place. 

But I resisted the impulse. I had a strong will : 
my husband had spoken truly in that. After all, it 
might be some mistake : something I did not under- 
stand. And what a pity then to have sacrificed the 
present opportunity, merely for a groundless appre- 
hension ! Unless I made use of this chance, and 
came to some understanding as to resuming our 
previous habits and mode of life, the position I had 
achieved was worse than useless : .1 had gained the 
shadow without the substance. 

I controlled myself by a strong effort, and said, 

" Still, you are not complying with my request : 
you have been going off to other matters." 

" They are nearly allied," he said. '* But I will 

not again interrupt myself. Listen then, Maria. You 
know my estate in Cumberland ? *' Jle was speaking 
calmly enough at present, much in his usual manner. 
" I know you have one there. You were obliged 
to visit it immediately after our marriage, at the time 
of that deep snow." I assumed an indifferent tone in 
saying this, and gained composure by doing so. 
Mr. Fortescue proceeded. 
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" Yes, indeed : that time of the snow, as you say. 
But I am not speaking of that time now ; I am speak- 
ing of old times, when I was constantly there : during 
my school-life as a boy ; afterwards, during the Oxford 
vacations. 

" I loved that country dearly. The property there 
consists of a farm, in the heart of one of the dales ; — 
Wastdale, it is called. A wild glen ; running up 
into the heart of mountains, bold and rugged enough 
to look three times their real height. A glen now 
traversed by tourists, but at that time hardly visited 
by a stranger's foot from one year's end to the other. 
There was a ftirm-house on the land, in which I 
occupied two rooms. Eough quarters enough, but 
made tolerable and even attractive by the assiduity 
and hearty good-will of the Cumbrian family who 
were the tenants of the property. 

" My time there, until the fatal discovery I must 
presently speak of, passed as agreeably as youth and 
spirits could make it. At one time I boated or fished 
on the large lake which occupies the lower portion of 
the dale, leaving scant footing between its black water 
and the steep slant of the mountain which descends 
abruptly into it, painted in twenty different hues by 
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the iron-stone and rich earths of which it is com- 
posed. At other times, I climbed the surrounding 
heights, choosing, although less familiar with such 
work than I have since become, the rudest and most 
difficult modes of access. 

" Ah ! I linger on this period. The last, the only 
happiness I have ever known. Pardon me, Maria ; I 
will not do so any longer. 

" The two highest summits of this Cumbrian 
district, Scafell Pikes and Scafell, immediately over- 
hang Wastdale ; the latter, although the lower of the 
two, being far the bolder and more precipitous. At 
its north end, Scafell ends in a wall of cliff, rent 
internally from top to bottom by a fissure which is 
called Deep Ghyll ; intensely dark and lonely, and 
overhung by towering rocks. The place is gloomy 
as death, even to the dalesman or passing visitor: 
to me,'more gloomy than twenty deaths. It is the 
place where I discovered the fatal secret of my life : 
the knowledge of who, and what I am ! " 

I forced myself to speak. "What do you 
mean ? ** I said. " I cannot understand you." 

"You will understand only too soon,'* he replied. 
''But I have still something shortly to preface. 
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Between two and three centuries since, this Deep 
Ghyll was the scene of an appalling tragedy, still 
narrated in the dale. My property there was purchased 
by my great grandfather from the family to whom it 
descended on the death of the main actor in the 
catastrophe. An old story enough, in part. He had 
married a beautiful creature, much younger than 
himself, and he became jealous of her. Quite cause- 
lessly: in fact, impossibly, as far as their present 
circumstances went ! for on their marriage, they came 
to reside in a manor-house on the property, since 
pulled down, and saw no society of any kind. But 
the man's nature was self-torturing beyond the 
common, and the tempter was at hand. A half- 
brother of his lived with them, and had had the 
temerity to make overtures to the young wife, which 
were indignantly rejected. He took a cruel revenge. 
The wife's heart had really been given to a cousin of 
her own, who lived close to her old home^ Their 
engagement was forbidden ; and she then, thoroughly 
heart-broken, accepted the first suitor who appeared. 
It was by means of this previous attachment that the 
husband's brother revenged himself. He persuaded 
his dupe that his wife's affections still belonged 
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exclusively to his rival, and that her devotion to 
him was a mere counterfeit. He did more : he 
induced the*wretched fool to believe that the child 
which played on their hearth, and to which his wife 
had given birth soon after their arrival at the manor- 
house, was not his own. Yes," continued Mr. 
Fortescue, starting to his feet with a fierce gesture, 
**and do you know what the man did, Maria? I 
will tell you. — Went up to that place, that Deep 
Ghyll ; took the wife and the child with him : a boy it 
was ; two or three years old then, for they had passed 
that time in the dale. The wife remonstrated, of 
course ; but she feared her husband. When the child 
was tired, he carried it; went up, up, up; to the 
tip-top, Maria : tip-top ; overlooking the chasm. 
Then they sat down and rested there. And then — 
don't shudder, Maria ; I'm going to tell you what he 
did, — snatched up the child, who was playing about, 
and sprang with it on to a sort of pinnacle of rock, 
which had split off from the cliff. * You can go and 
join your paramour now,' he said to his wife, laugh- 
ing. ' But you must leave this pledge of your guilt 
behind. It has borne my name, and must pay the 
penalty of the deception.' That was just revenge 
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you know, Maria, for what he thought had happened 
to him. Oh ! but it was cruel too : very cruel ! 
Mother and child both perished. . The boy he dashed 
from him into the ghyll, where it sank in a white 
mist that was trailing up. The mother, who had 
listened in a kind of stupor at first, sprang forward 
in agony to save her child ; but she missed her 
footing : how should she not ? — He saw where she 
feU. 

** That, Maria, is the story," continued Mr. 
Fortescue, reseating himself, and now again losing 
the excited manner he had lately shown. ^^ A very 
terrible one, is it not ? But I have still to speak of 
that which concerns you and me in it : of its main 
actor, as I have called him. Do you desire me to 
go on?" 

I was incapable of speech : had assent been 
required in words, I could not have given it. My 
purpose was still strong within me ; but there was 
something which was momentarily becoming stronger: 
— that intolerable surmise : the new revelation which 
had dawned upon me in this interview ! Still how- 
ever I grappled with it. I bent my head in token of 
acquiescence, and he proceeded. 
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"Upon yourself, Maria, must rest the conse- 
quences, should you be unable to £ace the secret, 
when you know all. And my power to aid you may 
not be for long." He glanced at the figures he had 
been carving on the wall, and again proceeded. 

" I spoke of the wretched husband. Bitter was 
his punishment, even in this life. At first, his 
passion was still strong within him, and he concealed 
his guilt; representing what had occurred as an 
accident. There was no shadow of ground for 
suspicion, and this was believed. The two bodies 
were recovered, and buried in the grave-yard of the 
dale Church. The wretched man remained shut up 
in his own room, silent and impenetrable. 

" But this was not to last. There was one person 
who had no doubt as to the real nature of the tragedy : 
— the half-brother. Stung with remorse, he com- 
municated the facts to the nearest magistrate ; 
previously however sending his victim a letter, in 
which he informed him of his wife's entire innocence, 
and urged him to escape : for which he allowed ample 
time. But the warning was not acted upon. On 
reading the letter, the unhappy man at once sought 
the means of self-destruction. They stood ready to 
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his hand. In the room was a bottle, used for some 
common domestic purpose, and labelled * Poison.' 
He seized this, and drained it to the dregs. 

" The poison was one of a slow but very terrible 
operation. When the officers sent by the magistrate 
arrived, the empty bottle, and the state in which they 
found their intended prisoner told their own tale. 
They withdrew, and left him to a punishment heavier 
than any which justice could have inflicted. 

"Silently, from vein to vein, the deadly fluid 
passed on its mission ; first stirring the blood with a 
feeling of wild exhilaration, and then scorching it into 
quick torment. The internal fire, incapable even of 
palliation from the remedies which were mercifully 
applied, eat off, leisurely and piecemeal, skin, 
sinew, muscle, and at last bone ; commencing 
with the extremities, and only reaching the vital 
parts and the brain after the prolonged agony of 
many days. 

"And, Maria, Maria; the punishment did not 
end there! A mysterious and still darker terror 
haunts that ghyll : that fatal . . . .*' 

I refused to hear the conclusion of the sentence. 
The dizzy fear already clomb to my heart, and swam 
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before my eyes. But I made one last effort : I 
refused to accept my fate without one struggliB at least 
for life. To what result this rambling talk tended I 
could not divine. But it should not bear with it the 
inference which, upon any result, my heart alas ! told 
me it did, while my tongue could defer it even by the 
brief hair's-breadth of one obstinate denial ! I rose, 
and confronted him. 

" What is the object of all this ? " I asked, angrily. 
" Do yon think me a child to be put off with such 
jargon? What do I care for these Cumberland 
mountains ; for their legends and superstitions ? I 
have asked you a question about ourselves; about 
yourself. You have been for weeks past in this 
abstracted and moody state, highly uncomfortable to 
all concerned ; I ask you for an explanation ; and 
now the only one you give me, is this story of a 
man killing his child and poisoning himself, a 
couple of centuries since ! What has that to do 
with it ? '' 

Mr. Fortescue rose, and sank before me on both 
knees, burying his face in his hands. He then 
looked up — the mournful, humbled expression I had 
so often noticed in him seeming now to concentrate 
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itself in one glance of unspeakable sadness, — and 
said, very slowly, *' Maria, Maria, it has everything 
to do with it. You must hear it at last, poor child ! 
Maria, I am that unhappy murderer and suicide : 
that self-doomed soul ! Strange that you should 
not have begun to suspect something of this! ^* 

I started violently ; but recovered myself in the 
same instant. Then I stood, still confronting him ; 
— something impelled me to do that — but in utter 
helplessness of thought and purpose. 

Ah ! yes, the truth was out now : out, in spite of 
my strong will. Disclosed under a shape fantastic 
and monstrous ; but what signified that ? There it 
was. 

Strange indeed that I should not, until this 
morning's conversation, have " suspected " it : sus- 
pected, not indeed this figment of the poor crazed 
brain, but the reality itself — ^I was the wife of a 
madman ! 

Yes. This was the solution of all mysteries. 
This was the upshot of my castle-building ; the 
crowning-stone of the fabric of ease and affluence 
which I had been so busy in constructing ! It was 
plain enough now. The inherited curse^ the taint 
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derived from that foreign wife, had borne fruit in 
my husband. What availed his unhesitating denial 
of it ? Worst insanity of all, to mask itself under 
the disguise of reason ! All plain enough. Passing 
over the intermediate generation, the malady had 
taken effect in her only grandchild ; marked him out 
for its victim ! 

And was there not a worse victim still, — myself? 
I was his wife: his dupe. Bound hand and foot, 
by my own evil choice, to a confirmed lunatic ! Oh, 
fool that I had been ! Fool! Fool! 

All this flashed through my mind in infinitely 
less time than it has taken to relate it. My com- 
panion meanwhile, who, after making his supposed 
disclosure, had again buried his face in both hands, 
now removed them, and once more looked up in my 
face. Apparently, he was re-assured by finding that 
I had not absolutely shrunk from him, as he expected 
I should do. After a moment or two, during which 
a strangely touching expression of thankfulness 
crossed his face, he seated himself as before, and of 
his own accord continued his narrative ; if such it can 
be called. I listened mechanically, still standing in 
front of him, and neither speaking, nor interrupting 
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in any way. When he now and then paused to 
address me, I murmiared something, equally mechani- 
cally. I was too stunned to do aught else : too 
stunned, at first, even for personal fear. I should 
perhaps more correctly say, too profoundly mortified. 
Bage, shame, the sense of utter, hopeless failure ; 
these were the only emotions of which I was at 
present conscious : these, and a kind of fascination, 
which rooted me to the spot, and, while it lasted, 
precluded either flight or motion. Mr. Fortescue*s 
own manner, as he proceeded, continued for the most 
part composed. Monstrous as these fictions of the 
diseased brain were, they were in noway incoherent : 
no raving or violence of any kind. But yet, oh ! 
terrible to hear : very terrible ! 

"You have borne with me beyond hope,'* he 
proceeded ; " and what I have yet to tell, although 
it may surprise you, will be less shocking. And 
oh ! Maria, if this other trouble may only pass — 
and there is still time, still time — how shall my 
whole life requite you. You do not know the prize 
that is before me, Maria ; what I have still to win : 
nor will I tell you this, unless you require it. What 
I have already won back, I will tell you now. 
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'^ I must first explain how I made this fatal 
discovery^ The story I have just related I had 
known from boyhood; I felt a strange interest in it, 
and often visited the spot where the catastrophe had 
occurred. It was on one of these visits that the 
disclosure was made to me : the knowledge of the 
further penalty paid by that erring soul after death : 
of my own identity with it : of the merciful purpose 
with which I have been thus permitted again to 
assume the Creator's image violated by my own 
hands ! 

" I had entered the * Lord's Eake,' which forms 
the shortest approach to Scafell; a steep gully, 
running transversely between the main cliflf on one 
side and a kind of parapet-wall of broken rock on the 
other. The bottom of the Deep Ghyll chasm opens 
into this ; and on passing the latter, I felt impelled 
to make my way into its gloomy recesses : a task of 
extreme difficulty, and which I had never before 
attempted. I persevered, and, after some risk and 
infinite toil, stood in the heart of the chasm : on the 
very scene of that fearful crime ! 

" Involuntarily, I found myself looking for traces 
of it. I forgot the roar of winds, the sifted snow and 
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driving rain which had long since washed them out : 
washed out everything but the guilt of that unex- 
piated s6ul. You would not have been such a 
simpleton ; woiUd you, Maria ? Ha ! Ha ! " 

That terrible maniac's laugh : how it curdled 
every vein in me. But the fear which impelled 
flight, showed me at the same time the danger of it. 
I made some feeble answer, and he proceeded. 

^* Ah ! but there was a reason for my doing it. 
My time was com£. As I peered about, I became 
conscious of a singular change in myself. Have you 
never felt, at times, that something you are doing or 
saying has all happened to you before ? That was 
just the effect I mejin : the change of which I became 
sensible. I knew something now : I knew that the 
story which I fancied I had only learnt by hearsay, 
was in fact one with which I had a personal 
acquaintance : one in which every incident had those 
sharp lines of reality which can only exist in the 
mind of the actor. I knew now that I was that 
actor ! Curious, Maria, was it not ? " 

Again I made some sound of assent. 

*'It was so strange to feel that I remembered 
it all," he continued ; — " recollected, not the 
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story as the people there told it, but the things 
themselves. But it was very awful too. I went 
over them all again : all over and over ; I couldn't 
help it : that villain's suggestions ; then my wife ; 
thep the boy with his bright hair and his toys ; then 
my revenge ! Do you know, Maria, I hated myself 
for it ; but, I felt, as I recalled this, the whole wicked 
pleasure of it over again. But oh ! afterwards ! 
Those days of solitude ; the man's letter ; the 
poison ; the corroding pain ! I bore every pang of 
it all. Bore it once more to the end. Died. And 
what then ? 

" Already the gate of future memories was un- 
locked to me. My brain sprang forward to them : 
it was agony, but I could not check myself. 

" But the immediate and most awful portion of 
them was spared me. The day was a sultry one, — 
July, — and a storm which had been gathering 
overhead burst at that moment. In the lightning 
which flashed through the chasm, — leaping, as I 
had leapt in my crime, from pinnacle to pinnacle of 
the jagged rock — in the thunder which followed it, 
I recollected something of a terrible doom pronounced : 
of an awe-stricken and voiceless self-abasement. But 
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I could endure no more. Sight and consciousness 
failed me^ and I sank down in a kind of stupor. But 
you are not following me, child. Ha ! ha ! What 
do you think of Queen Elizabeth now ? — you looked 
so surprised when I said something about her one 
day : do you remember ? Ah ! but that was at 
Hastings though ; and we mustn't talk about 
Hastings. Do you understand, Maria? not one 
word, until I give you leave again : not one word. 
Do you understand?" he repeated, angrily. 

I made a gesture of assent ; and the feeling of 
irritation, which for a moment had swept across the 
disturbed brain, again quickly subsided. " I will 
give you leave some day," he continued, " when it 
has come right ; but not now : not now. I must go 
on about myself — about ourselves — too. There is 
not much more now. 

"When I awoke from my trance, I found that, 
with one exception, my personal memory of things 
stopped with the termination of that guilty existence. 
Between that time and the first impressions of my 
present self, as it is, or seems to be, was an utter 
blank — a wave of oblivion seemed to have gone over 
it; — excepting, as I have said, in one particular. 
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Do you know^ Maria," and here he drew closer to 
me, and spoke ahnost in a whisper, "that those 
stories about places being haunted are not all 
nursery tales ? When people have taken life, their 
own or that of others, they undergo, in the state 
to which they pass at death, a special retribution. 
As they have thus abridged the allotted term of 
existence, so, by a parity of expiation, they are com- 
pelled, even before their own final doom, to antici- 
pate some portion of their punishment ! For this 
purpose, there are places assigned on earth. Very 
often the spot thus allotted is that which has been 
the scene of their crime. Maria, that was my case ! 
I was there — in Deep Ghyll — all the time. Don't 
shudder, child : you have not killed, nor ever will. 
But I had. 

'* And I will tell you something more about it," 
he continued, speaking still closer to my ear. 
" There were parts of the time with which I 
connect no distinct idea; only a sense of dreary, 
limitless desolation. But then, from this, I would 
wake up suddenly to the consciousness of where 
I was ; and with a feeling of not being alone 
there : of a nameless, shapeless, intolerable presence 
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with me! In an instant, this would multiply: 
mocking voices would sound from the rock ; hands 
be pointed in derision ; swarming now from every 
fissure and crevice ; crowding on each other, legion 
on legion — malignant ; treacherous ; foul ; blasphe- 
ming; murderous! Claiming me as their own. 
Daring me to deny that I was so. Making me their 
toy, their plaything ; struggling over me ; contending 
for me in their hateful rage ! Ah ! that was madness 
indeed! The thing they call insanity here, the 
thing my grandfather was so frightened at, is a poor 
counterfeit : a sham, a gull ! If he could have seen 
us in Deep Ghyll, he would have made his settlement 
to some purpose ; although I don't quite know how 
the. lawyers would have worded it ! Ha ! Ha ! " 

And again the mocking notes rang through the still 
churchyard and died away in the crisp air. He had 
withdrawn further from me, but now again came 
close; — not speaking, but making a prolonged hiss 
in my ear. " That was what they made me do once," 
he said : " only think of it, Maria ! When you took 
compassion, like a brave girl as you are, on the snake 
that Charles wanted to kill, you little guessed at 
that, did you ? — That they had sent me once prowl- 
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ing about in that disguise ? But no more of that 
hideous time," he presently went on. ** A few words 
further — the great secret of all — and then I have 
done." He had again seated himself, and was now 
speaking collectedly as before. 

*' I have told you of my crime, and of its 
punishment," he said : " how I learnt my identity 
with the actor in that scene ; how a swoon then broke 
the chain of recollection, leaving the interval between 
my past and present life an entire blank, excepting 
for the hateful memories of which I have spoken. 
But thank heaven ! Maria — ^thank heaven, the dis- 
covery made to me that day was not wholly one of 
terror. On awakening from my swoon, I found that 
I had received, not merely a revelation, but a hope : 
the hope of final, complete restitution ! 

" Yes : so it is. To me alone of all living souls — 
to me, the most erring, the most justly outcast — ^has 
been granted, not a terra of second probation only, but 
one in which I might actually undo the past ! No 
voice spoke it : no hand came and wrote it legibly on 
the rock and wall ; but as the afternoon's storm 
rolled away, and the sunshine, which for a brief space 
in every day penetrates into the chasm, once more 
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lit up its recesses, this knowledge also became 
mysteriously present to me. 

"Maria, do you know why I did not marry 
Helen ? Of course, you cannot guess," he con- 
tinued, without pausing for my reply. " The 
reason was simple enough : I could not have 
married her. I had a wife already ! Yes, Maria ; 
the wife who perished, not by my hand indeed, 
but in direct consequence of my crime, and whom 
yet it was permitted to me to win back again ! And 
that wife was — ^yourself. Ah ! you start ; but it is 
true : quite true. Somewhere upon earth I should 
find you still living— that was the further knowledge 
so mysteriously borne in upon me — living of course, 
like myself, a new life, altered in its external 
relations : unrecognizable, even by myself, until the 
time came. But the time was to come ; — and when 
it did, something else was to come with it : I was to 
save the life I had destroyed ; to reverse my own act 
of bloodshed; and then I might claim it as mine 
once more ! 

**But I see you tremble," he continued: — for 
the instinct of personal fear had now become 
finally dominant; sending a violent shudder through 
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my frame. "Do not do that, Maria," he said, 
gently. " You know that you need not fear me now. 
Fear me ! oh, if you knew how I have hungered for 
this recognition; — this, and that other one," he 
added, in a lower tone : — " how I have fancied, and 
dreamt, and hoped that it might be ; and yet no sign 
came ! But It came at last : very dimly and 
gradually; but, at the last, unmistakeably. I bad 
often suspected before ; but on that day of our walk 
to Old Roar I knew the certainty. And then, you 
know, after that, I performed the condition : I saved 
your life : that also was permitted to me ! I had 
been the instrument of saving life in other instances 
before this : often with far greater risk than I incurred 
that day. How could I do otherwise ? Bearing 
about with me the guilty knowledge I did in the past, 
how could I look upon my own existence as anything 
but forfeit ; to be perilled, freely and ungrudgingly, 
for the good of my fellow-creatures. And now, for 
doing what of itself was privilege enough, there was 
this reward granted me, outcast that I was ! — ^I 
claimed it, Maria : I claimed that freely-given boon ! 
Not passionately : no indeed, after my foul wrong. 
Not daring to tell you all, or anything then : not 
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perliLaps for years to come. Wedding you under your 
assumed name; placing your own ring, as I have 
told you, on your finger, but hiding from you that it 
was your own ; burying in my breast the wonderful 
hope which might at some future time, — which may 
still, if only, if only there is no mistake, — ^restore us 
altogether as we once were. 

But, Maria," he again asked, breaking off 
abruptly, "how did you learn about that ring? 
Let me explain," he continued, seeing that I did 
not answer. " From the time of the catastrophe 
in Deep Ghyll it was preserved by the successive 
incumbents of the small chapel in the dale, in 
record of the event. Almost my first act, after 
discovering the fatal secret of my life, was to obtain 
possession of it ; in which, as the present owner of the 
property, I had little diflBculty. In an agony of 
remorse and grief, I shut myself in my room with 
this sole material evidence of my former existence ; 
this relic of a betrayed love. I kissed it a thousand 
times ; I bathed it with tears ; finally, in my excite- 
ment, I recited over it a terrible adjuration. I vowed 
that when thereafter worn, any appeal to it should 
exercise uncontrolled disposition over me, life and 
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limb, lands and goods. Commanded by it, I would 
surrender, do, endure, suffer. My service should be 
that of a bond-slave to his master ; absolute, 
unquestioning ! 

" I trembled at my vow, even as I spoke it ; but it 
would not be left unsaid; How it came to your 
knowledge I cannot guess, and you seem unwilling 
to tell me ; but it is of little consequence : the ring 
is yours, with all its powers. You will not need 
them, Maria. In our restored life, my bond-service 
will be yours, as never yet man's was to woman. 
Fain would I strain you to my breast, now that you 
know all, and bid you inaugurate with me this new 
existence; happy in your forgiveness of the past, 
pouring forth for you, in the future, all the wealth of 
a heart which has yearned with such unspeakable 
longing for the love it once threw from it ! But it 
must not be yet: not yet; there is too terrible an 
ordeal still before me. Oh ! Maria, if I have failed, 
have been deceived in any way, it will be intolerable ! 
I shall have lost everything : forfeited you twice over. 
Oh ! Maria, pity me ! " And the poor maniac 
sobbed, and hid his face in his hands. 

Assuredly, the pity he craved did in some sort 
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Tisit my soul. But there was a stronger impulse 
there by this time ; an absorbing, intolerable fear : the 
desire to escape anywhere, anyhow. Here then was 
the chance ! 

I sprung with one bound over the mass of fallen 
masonry which divided me from the outer world. 
Through the churchyard, across the water-meadows ; 
not pausing, until I reached the neighbourhood of the 
miU, and heard human voices. Not till then, daring 
to cast a glance behind me. 

But my terror was needless. I had fled unmo- 
lested, unpursued. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

It was not until the morning after my strange inter- 
view with Mr. Fortescue that I had sufficiently 
recovered from the shock of it to take anything like a 
calm view of my position. 

Of the details of our conversation itself, I took 
but little heed. What availed doing so ? With what 
object — excepting, as Mr. Fortescue had said on a 
previous occasion, as a speculation in psychology — 
would any one analyze the utterances of a madman ? 
Of course I .saw that, in relating the wild tale to 
which I had listened, he had left unanswered the 
question which led to it : — the causes of his present 
dejection and uneasiness. Something special was at 
this time pressing on the distempered brain : some- 
thing over and above its own normal disturbance, 
separable from the gloomy retrospects and insane 
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delusions as to the future by which it was habitually 
haunted. And this something, whatever it was, 
Mr. Fortescue had, either with express design, or in 
consequence of my precipitate retreat, withheld from 
me. I felt so, even amid my terror at the time. 

But what signified it? He had gone on, un- 
checked, unquestioned. As far as I was concerned, 
he might have gone on so till midnight. Why seek 
an explanation of this, or any other of his wild specu- 
lations ? His anxiety as to the lapse of time ! His 
computation of some still remaining weeks, or days, 
or I know not what ! Why indeed ? Vague, dreamy 
fancies, flitting like spectres through the ruined 
intellect ; thickenings, perhaps, of some membrane ; 
plethora of some duct or vessel ; — mere abnormal 
action of the brain, conjuring up and marshalling its 
grotesque imageries in some semblance of cohesion ! 
Why analyze such things as these ? 

No, my concern was now solely with the fact 
itself : the real fact enunciated by the rambling 
discourse I had thus listened to — the cruel, cruel 
fact: the insanity! That; and its consequences. 
What were they to be ? 

I had quite shaken off for the time the mere 
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physical fear to which my overstrained powers had 
succumbed the day before : I was myself again ; my 
own brave self. I could consider, combine, and 
reflect. But the task was not a pleasant one. 

Was I to continue at Dalemain ? To continue 
living with this madman as my husband, — supposing 
he chose to continue there ? To be liable to his entry, 
his presence at all hours ; to share his table and his 
hearth ? 

Yes, yes. I shuddered at the alternative : it was 
horrible. But yes ; twenty times, yes. The secret 
must be kept at all hazards. 

That fatal clause in the settlement of which he 
had spoken : there was the mischief ! That bound 
me hand and foot. Let the real fact be known, and 
the distant kinsman to whom the property was to 
pass in the event of Mr. Fortescue showing any 
symptoms of the inherited malady, would at once 
assert his undoubted right. We should be ousted from 
home ; from everything. The glittering fabric of my 
fortunes would vanish Hke gossamer in a hot sun. I 
felt that I would be torn by wild horses before it 
should come to that : at least, if I could prevent it. 

What, lose the prize for which I had sinned 
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against truth and love ! Lose it^ not partially, but all ; 
altogether, not a shred left ! House, lands, equipage, 
position, affluence — ay, and meat and raiment too, as 
far as I could see. No provision for my barest neces- 
sities : all swept away ! The governess work to begin 
again : the chrysalis life, from which I had emerged, 
like a gaudy insect, only to be trailed and draggled in 
the dust ten times worse than ever ! Ketum to that ! 
And with a mad husband on my hands too : every 
one I met, to jeer me on the bargain I had made ! 
Intolerable ! 

Besides, the maintenance of the existing state of 
things might not prove so difficult, after all. The 
strange demeanour Mr. Fortescue was at present 
manifesting might be only temporary: this dis- 
quietude, this abstracted and solitary mood, might 
wear itself out. Be its immediate cause what it 
might — that was not worth inquiring about — the 
cause itself might cease to operate. There had been 
nothing of the kind when we first married : nothing, 
until the last few weeks; there was no reason to 
apprehend its becoming chronic. Some new train of 
thought might carry the brain drifting with it, and he 
would be himself again. 
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How coherently too, I remembered, even with all 
its absurdity, had he maintained the sequence of his 
strange narrative ! The mind could not be wholly 
unhinged : impossible. Just a delusion, with which 
it was at present possessed, and which it would shake 
oflf — with the next change of weather, for all I 
knew. Something which must certainly pass before 
long, and leave the atmosphere unclouded or nearly 
so : the old pleasant times again ; unchequered, except 
by the retrospect of the present, and by some little 
feeling of insecurity for the future. What of that ? 
Every brilliant position had its drawbacks : the 
proverbial skeleton in every great house. 

As to any one else discovering the real state of 
the case, I felt little apprehension ; — always provided, 
that is, that I played my own part courageously, as I 
was well resolved to do. Nothing that Mr. Fortescue 
had yet said or done was calculated to raise even a 
suspicion of the truth in the minds of persons wholly 
ignorant, as the whole county were, of the inherited 
ground for it. A little restlessness ; a fit of abstrac- 
tion, reserve, distaste for society; whatever people 
liked to call it : coupled with his previous rambling 
life and traveller's habits it hardly amounted even to 
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eccentricity. In the whole house and neighbourhood 
there was not at present — there could not be — one 
person who had the right even to suspect anything. 
Most certainly, none who could divine the actual 
fact; could penetrate to the profundities of that 
*^ Deep Ghyll " romance, and find that I had a 
husband bom in the sixteenth century ! Wretched 
maniac! That was one good feature in the story, 
by the way : he was certain to keep it to himself ! 
I should not have been told, but for my hap-hazard 
speeches about " the ring ! " 

There too, was another fortunate circumstance. 
I had not particularly followed his rambling talk 
about this matter ; but the result seemed clear 
enough. He chose to consider that this matrimonial 
emblem gave me absolute command over him. 
By all means let him think so : it should be used 
Accordingly. It insured my personal safety at any 
rate. A most valuable talisman ! 

Thus my thoughts travelled on, but all tending 
io the same point ; the same unchanged result. 
Dalemain and £20,000 a year should not be thrown 
to the winds if I could prevent it. The secret should 
continue mine, and mine only, if my heart's blood 
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paid the price of it. So I determined. And bo I 
acted. 

I did so act. But, merciful Heaven, at what cost ! 
Not of Kfe*s blood, for I lived ; but of a daily, hourly 
vivisection. Oh ! that hideous time. It is stamped 
into the very pith and substance of my being j How 
utterly I had miscalculated my strength! Not 
the strength of will ; that did not fail me : I had 
resolved, and I held to my resolution. But the 
strength of nerve : the poor physical element in the 
struggle ! How contemptibly this betrayed my 
calculations ! ' 

When Mr. Fortescue was absent, my force returned, 
and I scouted the ridiculous terror that beset me. 
Was I not safe ; absolutely safe ? Had he evinced the 
least violence, given me the most momentary cause 
for personal apprehension ? Quite the contrary. His 
manner to me was more humble — docile if I may so 
call it, than ever ; and at the worst, a few obvious 
precautions would always suflBce for my safety. But, 
in fact, the whole discussion was childish. Personal 
risk ! Oh ! no, nothing of that kind. The idea was 
a mere counterfeit : something which imposed itself 
upon me to disguise the morbid and superstitious fears 
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of insanity, which were the real cause of these alarms, 
and which I should be the first to deride in another. 

So I argued when I was alone : so I triumphed 
in any argument, as long as I had it to myself. But 
argument and reason both failed me, when Mr. 
Fortescue was with me ! 

As he was very often now : pitiably often. It 
seemed as if, between him and myself, the fancied 
disclosures he had made in his wild narrative had 
lifted a great weight from his breast. Doubtless he 
was relieved by finding that I did not shun him : it 
was part of my miserable cue not to do this. The 
more I could keep him in sight, the more restraint I 
could' impose by my presence upon any outbreak of 
the delusions by which he was haunted, the less risk 
of course there was of discovery. I had to bear him 
with me ; I had to do more : to invite, to feign 
pleasure in his society ! 

Seeing this, he showed, more than he had ever 
yet done, the devotion of a character in which nature, 
by a cruel caprice, had united with this dark error of 
the brain the most generous and affectionate impulses. 
All its love was now lavished upon me : all its tender- 
ness. He listened eagerly for my tread in the house ; 
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he watched for opportunities to join me when I sat 
working or feigning to read — such reading! — when 
I walked in the park or gardens. He hung on my 
words, my glance ; he caressed me, very gently, very 
timidly; he sat mute hefore me, like an indulged 
slave before some eastern queen of romance, watchful 
to gratify, to anticipate my lightest wish ; now 
averting, now bending on me the soul-utterance of 
those intensely mournful eyes ! 

Ah ! my philosophy was at a discount then ! 
The feehng, the sickening terror, would come ; the 
resolution, armed and equipped so manfully, wotM 
desert its post — trembling abject coward that it was — 
and leave me unguarded ! Leave me with an icy 
chill at my heart, and a brain which whirled in dizzy 
confusion, incapable of rational action ; helpless as a 
child ; retaining no distinct consciousness : no volition. 
Ketaining nothing, excepting that one strong purpose 
which could not have been torn from me without the 
dissolution of life itself : that of persevering ; of going 
through with my task ! 

And I did go through with it; for a certain 
time. Day after day ; beginning to be counted by 
weeks now. Day after day, the same miserable tale 
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of determination and defeat ; leaving me at nightfall 
with shattered energies, again to he huilt up, as they 
best might, for renewing the struggle the morning 
following ! 

Ah ! hut could this go on ? 

I was compelled to ask myself the question. 
Fixed and settled as my purpose was, it had to hear 
the strain, not only of this daily conflict itself, hut of 
the apprehensions naturally arising, as a distinct 
fact, from its continuance. Might I not, I thought, 
succumb after all, in some unguarded moment : 
betray myself, by speech or flight ; do, or leave 
undone something which would nullify the whole — 
would render unavailing all I had planned, all I had 
suffered ? And was there not another risk ? Might 
not my own mind become assimilated to this, its 
hourly companion— the Uving bound to the dead, as 
he had said to me at Hastings ? I began to watch 
for symptoms of this. I saw the dusky shadows 
gathering in the distance, rank on rank, file on file : 
I felt their stealthy approach : I detected them, 
here one and there another, striving to master my 
weak defences ; to scale the citadel and house of 
thought! Might I not become mad myself? 
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Serious apprehensions these. And still more 
gloomy, another phantasm raised hy the prolongation 
of the straggle. Far from Mr. Fortescue's mind 
recovering its tone; — the comparatively healthy tone, 
that is, of our first acquaintance; it was palpahly 
losing it : it was deteriorating. I do not speak now 
of the old matter, the restlessness and dejection which 
had first shown themselves in him ; although these, 
in fact, seemed daily to intensify : no, there was 
something further now. Notwithstanding the loving 
tenderness — ah ! I could have dispensed with that — 
of his habitual treatment of me, there were times 
when a darker element in his character seemed to be 
gaining the mastery. Not, as I well knew, the real 
nature, such as heaven had made it : that was gentle, 
guileless as a babe's ; but of the nature as it had 
been moulded anew by this transmitted curse. I saw, 
every now and then, the cunning look of the maniac 
come into his eye. I saw him watching me at odd 
moments, when he thought himself unobserved; 
scheming something : on the look-out for some 
opportunity. I saw that he was trying to get the ring 
away from me ! 

Once or twice he had come into the room — which 
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alas ! I did not dare to bar against his approach — 
without my hearing him. I would be sitting 
pondering over and over again in my racked brain 
the circumstances of my position, lost in endless 
thought. Suddenly, I would feel a breath upon me ; 
— I could have fancied, a stealthy hand advanced 
towards mine : all but touching it ; flesh to flesh. I 
would look round, and see him standing over me, 
with a half-detected, baflSed, wicked look which was 
intolerable ; — changing, almost immediately, to one 
of such deep remorseful self-reproach ! 

Even at night I did not now feel safe. I had 
long since established separate apartments : without 
that precaution I should have been a lunatic myself 
in twenty-four hours ; but now, even bolts and locks 
seemed insecure. I began to hear unaccountable 
sounds — movement, respiration, tread — in the room 
of which on retiring to bed I had carefully ascer- 
tained myself to be the sole occupant. The terror 
was haunting every act and incident of my life: every 
pulsation of heart and brain ! 

Ah ! indeed, could this go on ? Yes, I still 
answered, it must : it shall, if necessary. But was 
there no alternative ? 
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So my weaker self now often asked, and began to 
gain a hearing. I rather fancy the stronger self was 
indebted to it for the preservation of life and reason. 
Let me explain. 

That " settlement " of the grandfather's ! It 
occurred to me that I had been too hasty in accepting 
Mr. Fortescue's version of its contents. Doubtless 
such an instrument existed ; and, no doubt, too, as 
he had told me, there was a copy of it in the house 
with us. Since his statement to this effect some 
weeks before, one or two trifling circumstances had 
come to my knowledge with reference to the manage- 
ment of the property, which satisfied me that this 
was the case. But I did not now feel so satisfied as 
to the contents of this instrument. At present, I 
had nothing for them but his ipse dixit : — the asser- 
tion of a crazed man ! Why, the whole '^ clause '* 
as to the insanity might be the creation of his own 
brain ! If so, if there was no forfeitm-e of the estate 
in that event, I was certainly undergoing needless 
torture. Let him carry his dream and delusions 
where he would, leaving me undisturbed mistress. 

Again, even if such a forfeiture was' enjoined, 
might there not be something to counterbalance it : 
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some handsome provision for myself, which after all 
would leave a residuum worth living for?— much 
better worth living for than the entirety, with its 
present miserable appendages. If so, again, let 
the discovery take place when it would, it would not 
be ruinous. Yes ; I would accept this compromise, 
and make the best of it. 

All these questions I should greatly like to have 
resolved ; and to do so, I must see the settlement : 
must find the copy which Mr. Fortescue had referred 
to. No doubt he would have shown it to me, had 
I dared to ask him ; for he had never affected to make 
any secret of it : he had no fear of falling under its 
penalties ! But I did not venture on this, or any 
other matter of personal reference. I knew not what 
wild train of thought they might suggest: to what 
erratic or even violent action they might give the 
impulse. No : if the document was to be seen, its 
discovery must be my own act. 

And so it should be. I commenced my quest 
forthwith. As I have said, I think the doing so 
saved my reason, and perhaps my life : it diverted 
the gloomy current of my thoughts ; gave me a new 
interest and occupation. 
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All the more so, as day after day went on, and 
still the quest proved barren of results. It had to be 
conducted with the utmost caution : I knew not 
at what moment Mr. Fortescue might surprise me 
in my search, or what might be the consequences if 
he did so. Circumspectly and warily, I began to 
study my opportunities. 

I watched him, as I suspected he was watching 
me. In this I had the advantage : my woman's 
brain was the subtler of the two; more adroit at 
invention and disguise. Its whole force too was now 
concentrated upon its work, whereas his was moody 
and preoccupied. Difficult as the execution of my 
design was, I felt assured of success, sooner or 
later, if I could only persevere. And I did persevere 
accordingly. 

Meanwhile however events had occurred at 
Hastings which require mention here. The lines of 
destiny are fast converging. The streams which 
have run in distinct channels must soon unite and 
roll together to the unforeseen goal ! 

Let this new matter stand at the commencement 
of a future chapter. It is not my narration, I may 
again add, but that of others. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Mbs. Graves had a friendly gathering in her snug 
parlour; that species of mental and physical re- 
freshment which may exercise the future student of 
social English life in the nineteenth century under 
the name of a tea-party : a re-union, not, like 
certain Pagan rites, confined exclusively to the female 
sex, hut one in which a sprinkling of the ruder forms 
of creation bore part, although scantly and cautiously 
admitted. A rubber, or rather a brace of rubbers, 
at separate tables, was of course to be the event of 
the evening ; but at present this consummation was 
deferred : the intended players were fully engrossed 
with conversation. 

" * Great excitement,' do you call it," said Mrs. 
Graves ; " I say it's turning everybody crazy. As 
to Mr. Latrobe, I don't know what's come to him. 

VOL. II. 34 
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It. was only yesterday that he undertook to give out 
the coal tickets for me in Ship Lane ; and what do 
you think he did ? " 

" Dropped them all ? " asked Mrs. Atkinson. 

" No, not that. I oughtn't to tell you though, 
as Mr. Partridge is a bachelor : it will make him 
blush." 

" Pray don't mind me, Mrs. Graves," said the 
gentleman indicated, whose sallow complexion must 
certainly have been proof against any such weakness 
for thirty years at least. 

" Well, he took the Lying-in tickets by mistake ; 
and who do you think he gave one to ? Actually, to 
old Mrs. Coombs, who's past eighty, and stone-deaf ! 
The poor old lady put on her spectacles and turned 
it over and over, but could make nothing of it, as was 
to be supposed; and it was no use his roaring 
^ coals ' into her ear. At last he brought in a large 
lump from the yard and laid it on her dresser, with 
the card on top of it ; * I certify that this is a proper 
object of the charity.' The old soul came down to 
me in the evening quite scared ; she asked if 
Mr. Latrobe was out of his wits, or if he meant to 
insult her." 
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"I don't sit under Mr. Latrobe now myself,'' 
said Mrs. Domville. *' Perhaps I shall again after 
Michaelmas." 

"Michaelmas? why Michaelmas?" asked Mrs. 
Graves. 

" Why, you see, Ma'am, at present we've my 
Aunt Richard's pew in the Baptist Chapel. She'd a 
year and three quarters of the lease left at her death, 
and it's a pity not to take the time out ; it^'s so very 
comfortable, and just holds us all. The lease will be 
up at Michaelmas." 

" And then you're coming back to the Church," 
said Mrs. Graves. " Just the way with you 
Dissenters and half Dissenters. There's no stability 
about you. * Blown about with every wind of 
doctrine,' as my poor dear departed used to say. 
* Itching ears, Mary, and scratching preachers,' he 
used to say." 

'* There are very good men among the Dissenters," 
rejoined Mrs. Domville. 

"No doubt, my dear. And they don't hide their 
light under a bushel. Never mind, Mrs. D. ; its 
only me. I have a habit of speaking my mind, as you 
know. And how are you all at home, Mr. Coppinger ?" 
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" Pretty well, thank you, Mrs. Graves. That is, 
we've rather what you may call a sick house, too: 
Jim has just come back with a sprained ankle ; and 
Mrs. Cc^pinger has the gout ; then there's Louisa's 
face swollen up twice its size, and the other two girls 
with tearing coughs. They're all going to the dance 
to-morrow night, but I don't quite see how they'll 
manage it. I had a smartish touch of the lumbago 
myself this forenoon." 

• " I think," said Mr. Partridge, " that Mrs. Graves 
ought to congratulate me on being a bachelor." 

" As if that would have prevented Mr. Coppinger's 
lumbago," said the hostess. " The fact is, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, Mr. Partridge. You've a 
nice little income, and all the qualities of mind and 
person to captivate the young ladies, and yet you've 
come to this time of life without making your choice. 
It's misusing your opportunities, I call it." 

"We have all done that, ma'am," said Mrs. 
Domville, in a solemn tone befitting the observation. 

" Bless me, but we needn't cry over it, Mrs. 
Domville. As my dear saint always said, they 
charge enough for watering the streets, without our 
doing it ourselves. Talking of water, did you ever 
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know such a storm as we had yesterday. Where 
were you, Mr. Coppinger ? " 

" About in the worst place I could be ; on top of 
the East cliff. Thunder, lightning, rain, hail, and 
wind, all together.'* 

" And then you wonder you have lumbago ! You 
employ Mr. Sims, don't you ? " 

^^Yes; and a tolerably heavy bill his is 
generally." 

" I should think so. I believe he makes us pay 
for all those long words he uses ; charges them by 
the yard, as my poor saint used to say the French do 
their bread. By the way, if you will all promise not 
to tell, I've a story about Mr. Sims' sister ; the one 
who is staying with him. Where do you think she 
was found during the storm? Do you give up, 
Mr. Partridge ? " 

" Certainly. I know nothing about young ladies' 
habits at any time; especially during thunder and 
lightning." 

" Oh ! she's not a very young lady, else I 
shouldn't tell you : very far the wrong side of forty, 
if she's an hour. Well, they couldn't make out 
where she'd got to, and sent the maid up to her 
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room. There she was, sure enough, with nothing on 
to speak of, standing in the middle of the floor on one 
of those great yellow silk handkerchiefs of Mr. Sims : 
she had been told that silk was a non-conductor." 

**I suppose Mr. Sims will be an important 
witness at the examination," remarked Mr. Partridge. 
For the conversation would not brook any long diver- 
sion from the all-absorbing topic. 

** He'll be important everywhere," said Mrs. 
Graves : *' at least, it will not be his own fault if he 
is not. Have you heard what day is fixed ? " 

*^ Tuesday, they say," said Mrs. Domville. " Mr* 
D. has been promised seats. It is to be in the old 
market-house, as there will be more room there- 
We shall have to be very early, Mr. Bulpit says; 
almost the first, thing in the morning, there'll bo 
such a crowd. I shall take Charlotte and Emily, of 
course, and one of the others ; and I think we shall 
just have a cup of hot tea before we start, and take 
some breakfast to finish there. It'll be a long time 
before they begin, and I can easily pack up somo 
rolls and eggs, and a few sandwiches. I hope the 
unhappy girl is being taught to look to the only 
source." 
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*' I don't know about that/' said Mrs. Graves ; 
"but I know that Tm not going to see her baited 
there. One would think it was a wild beast in a 
menagerie that people were running to stare at, 
instead of Christian flesh and blood." 

" I am afraid, ma'am," said Mrs. Domville, 
" that they are not a Christian family, from what I 
hear. They are careful attenders on the outward 
ordinances; but what does that signify, when the 
heart is unsanctified ? As dear Mr. Garbett said at 
Thursday evening lecture, we must not be surprised 
at any wickedness in an unregenerate nature ; even 
acts as dreadful as that which is causing such 
painful interest amongst us at present. Left to 
ourselves, he said, we are nothing : reeds tossed by 
the wind; broken vessels." 

" Mr. Garbett's carroty head should be a broken 
vessel, if I had my way," said Mrs. Graves. " How 
dares he preach about a young lady like that ? Before 
she's proved guilty too; or even brought up for 
examination, for that matter." 

" I suppose she will be found guilty," said 
Mrs. Atkinson. 

" I don't suppose anything of the kind," answered 
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Mrs. Graves, courageously; suppressing some in- 
ternal misgivings, notwithstanding. ''It's all moon- 
shine : I don't believe a word of it. Do you, 
Mr. Coppinger?" 

" Well, Mrs. Graves, I think we must wait and 
hear the evidence. Certainly, at present, there seems 
hardly any evidence at all ; mere surmises. But we 
shall see." 

" Mr. Latrobe doesn't believe it, at any rate," 
said Mrs. Atkinson. " He's working at the case 
night and day, they say, just as if he was Mr. 
Rigwell's clerk. I suppose that will be a match, if 
she gets off." 

" Yes ; i/," said Mrs. Domville, gloomily. 

" But they'd never hang her, in any case," 
continued Mrs. Atkinson. " Surely nobody thinks 
that ? " 

" I don't know about that," said Mr. Coppinger : 
'* the law must take its course. I should think, 
though, being so young and pretty, they'd contrive 
something : they ought to do so." 

" Just like you gentlemen," said Mrs. Graves. 
" You'd let them hang up an old woman like me, 
fast enough. But never mind, Mrs. Atkinson ; 
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there's no fear of its coming to that. We shall have 
the bells ringing for her and Mr. Latrobe ' yet, I 
daresay, since you've settled it's a case between 
them." 

"Oh ! I know nothing about it, Mrs. Graves. I 
only say what I have been told. He always used to 
be fond of her, they say : didn't you think so 
yourself?" 

" Very likely," said Mrs. Graves, somewhat 

jesuitically. "He never told me about it, and I 

never asked him : I have other things to do with my 
precious time, as Mrs. Domville would say, besides 

listening to people's love affairs. She's a sweet girl, 

that's all I know, and would make him the happiest 

man in England, if it did come off ; and so I wish it 

would. Couldn't keep them here though : no babies 

squalling about these premises. As my dear departed 

used to say, he considered that the crowning blessing 

of his life. He never could bear a child crying ; he 

said it rasped him like a file." 

" You're getting on rather fast in your specula- 
tions, Mrs. Graves," said Mr. Coppinger. 

"How so? I'm sure, Mr. Coppinger, you're a 
warning that way. There are some parts of the 
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marriage service I always say were put in expressly 
with a view to your case. Ah ! poor thing, we 
oughtn't to joke about her though, either : it's a 
terrible ordeal, be she as innocent as the daisies. I 
only hope she'll pull through with it somehow." 

'* Terrible indeed," said Mr. Coppinger. " They 
can't have much thought of love-making at present 
whatever they may do by-and-by." 

" No, indeed. As to Mr. Latrobe, I don't believe 
he has ever thought about himself in the matter. 
He'd have worked as hard for a bed-ridden pauper if 
he thought her wronged. You see, he's always been 
intimate with the family ; and there was nobody else 
to stand up for the poor girl but him : him and 
Mr. Charles." 

" There are some very singular features about the 
whole affair," said Mr. Partridge ; who had maintained 
a profound silence for some time past, and now broke 
it with an utterance of corresponding weight. 

" I suppose we're pretty well agreed about that, 
Mr. Partridge," said his hostess. ** But what 
particular feature are you thinking of just at 
present ? " 

'* Why, I was thinking of that." 
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" That ? What ? " 

"About young Mr. Armitage. He's keeping 
rather strangely in the back-ground.'* 

"He's doing all he can, I believe," said Mr. 
Coppinger. " You see at present there's not much 
that any one can do." * 

" No, I daresay not ; but he doesn't seem to take 
it as I should have fancied a young fellow would, when 
his sister was placed in such a position. It's a good 
time ago now, certainly, but I think, myself, at 
nineteen or twenty, I should have been furious : I 
should have knocked any man down who had dared 
to couple my sister's name with such a charge." 

" You would have had to knock down about two- 
thirds of Hastings then," said Mrs. Graves. " How- 
ever, I like you for your spirit, Mr. Partridge ; and 
I think, as you say, there is something odd about 
Mr. Charles now : he seems moping about in a 
strange way ; not showing any pluck about it." 

" I think there is something very odd indeed about 
the young man," continued Mr. Partridge ; "I have 
thought so all along: thought that, and thought 
something else too. But then I'm only an old fool." 

" You may tell us though, all the same," said 
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Mrs. Graves, ** instead of letting out mysterious 
hints, with that crab-apple face of yours screwed up 
like a nut-cracker. What have you thought ? " 

" You're complimentary, Mrs. Graves ; but you 
shall hear if you wish it. I've thought, ever since 
the murder, that the load has been put into the wrong 
pannier." 

" You're not the first donkey that has made that 
reflection, and been none the less of a donkey all the 
time. Never mind, Mr. Partridge, you and I are old 
enemies, you know. Come, we'll have truce now, 
and you shall tell us all you know about it, without 
being interrupted : — that is, if you will talk plain 
English, and not like one of those rebuses, or 

charades, or whatever they're called, of which I never 
could see the use, or any one else. * Tooth-extraction 
in, the brains,' my poor saint used to call them. He 
used to say . . . ." 

*'You shall tell us by-and-by, Mrs. Graves," 
said Mr. Coppinger ; "at present, we're all on the 
tenter-hooks to hear what Mr. Partridge means." 

"What I mean," resumed Mr. Partridge, "is 
just this. Somebody did that murder, I suppose." 

As there was no dissent to such an obvious pro- 
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position, Mr. Partridge continued. " Well then, 
directly it began to be talked about, all Hastings 
has taken for granted that this young lady did it." 

" It must have been somebody in the house,'' said 
Mrs. Atkinson. 

** Unquestionably. And I am also quite prepared 
to admit that from Miss Armitage's becoming 
delirious so soon afterwards, and from the stories 
which were circulated about her, it was natural that 
suspicion should fasten upon her in the first instance; 
but I don't believe it was her, and I never have : I 
believe it was her brother." 

** Young Mr. Armitage ! Impossible ! " said all 
the voices at once, except Mr. Coppinger's. 

** You may say, impossible, ladies ; and of course 
it's naturally difficult for you to suspect a handsome 
young fellow with curling hair ; but I believe it was 
him : he had a direct motive for it. When anything 
of the kind happens, I always say. Show me the 
motive and I'll show you the man. It seems to me 
extraordinary that he should not have been charged 
with it long ago. Luckily for him, public feeling just 
got set in another direction, and that has protected 
him hitherto ; but it won't go on." 
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*** Luckily/ do you call it?" said Mrs. Graves, 
" Why, if lie's the guilty party, as you say, and can 
stand by and let his sister stand in his shoes, he 
must be the greatest scoundrel that ever breathed ! 
Talk of luck to such a young fellow ! He'd find it 
the worst day's business he'd ever done : the 
murder itself would be nothing to it." 

** That may be, Mrs. Graves ; but- it can't alter 
the facts of the case. I tell you, I don't like the 
look of it, and I never did. And still less do I 
like this skulking way in which he's going about 
now. Take my word for it, we shall hear more of 
our young gentleman some day : the police keep 
him well in sight, I fancy." 

*'But," interposed Mr. Coppinger, "there is 
nothing to connect him with it in any way. There 
is not much, I grant, against Miss Armitage ; still 
there have been circumstances which, rightly or 
wrongly, have furnished the shadow of a case against 
her. But against her brother, there is not even this 
shadow : there is nothing, literally, excepting the 
possibility that he may have done it." 

"Very well, very well," replied Mr. Partridge: 
"we shall see. It must have been one or the other 
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of them, must it not ? I suppose you admit that ? 
As Mrs. Atkinson properly observes, it must have 
been somebody in the house ; and there was no 
one else there who it can even be thought possible 
should have done it : that is quite clear, is it 
not ? " 

^* Ye-es," was the general reply : rather hesi- 
tatingly delivered at first, but assuming a tone of 
greater confidence as it was repeated ; *^ Yes, 
certainly." 

" Well then, being one of those two, which of the 
two was the likeliest ? A weak timid girl, let her 
have been delirious ten times over; or an able- 
bodied young man, who had a direct motive of interest 
into the bargain? Very sorry, ladies, I'm sure," 
continued Mr. Partridge, ** very sorry. I have never 
been possessed of personal advantages myself, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Graves' complimentary remarks 
some time since; but I entirely appreciate their 
influence with the fair sex, and sympathize with your 
feelings accordingly. Only, there^s the guilty party. 
Shall we have our rubber, Mrs. Graves ? " 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

The day fixed for Helen's examination arrived, and 
the magistrates took their seats in the room selected 
for the purpose. This was a large disused room 
above the market, with worm-eaten rafters and uneven 
floor, and which has been now long since removed 
to prevent its tumbling down of its own accord. It 
fronted to the sea, and the March sun streamed in 
powerfully, lighting up the dusty apartment, and the 
faces, all more or less excited with some powerful 
emotion, of those who now occupied it. 

There was a strong muster of magistrates, for 
the case had attained a wide celebrity. A chair had 
been placed for Helen near the bench. Other seats 
were arranged for those who were to take part 
in the proceedings, and the remainder of the hall 
was filled by a densely-packed crowd, most of whom 
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were standing, and awaited the commencement of the 
proceedings with an air of eager interest ; but little 
diminished by the fact that they had been in occupa- 
tion of their posts for some hours previously. 

After a short delay, Helen was brought in, accom- 
panied by her solicitor, Mr. Eigwell. All eyes were 
at once turned upon her. She was unveiled ; and 
the slight figure and exquisitely fair face, tinged 
with a natural flush at finding itself the object of 
attention to so numerous a body of spectators, but 
otherwise entirely calm and self-possessed, excited 
an extraordinary interest. A murmur of admiration 
ran through the room. 

**By George," exclaimed Colonel Fane, one of 
the magistrates ; audibly enough to make his neigh- 
bour turn his head. The Colonel had been married 
twice, and was pretty well on in years ; but he 
retained an honest enthusiasm for a pretty face, 
which it was pleasant to see, and which the present 
Mrs. Fane, as it expended itself in utterances and 
was liable to be short-lived, discreetly allowed to run 
its course ; — in fact, became herself occasionally the 
recipient and confidante of the dominant passion for 
the time being. ** By George," muttered the Colonel 
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again, keeping his feelings under this time. *^ Who'd 
ever have thought of it ! What a sweet girl ! What 
eyes ! What a complexion ! And so modest and quiet 
too ! Hang it all, I can't stand this. If they lock 
her up, I shall tell the Government that they will 
have no more support from this part of the country 
until she is let out again. Perfectly beautiful ! " 

Meanwhile the necessary preliminaries were gone 
through ; and the Chairman, after hearing from the 
solicitor conducting the charge a brief outline of facts, 
proceeded to take the depositions. 

The first person called was Mrs. Armitage. She 
was dressed in the deepest mourning, and, as 
Mr. Eigwell had foreseen, her appearance excited a 
degree of sympathy which conflicted with the interest 
awakened in Helen's favour on her first entrance. 
Mrs. Armitage's evidence was quietly given, and 
related only to the details in regard to Fred's dis- 
appearance from the Villa, with which the reader is 
already acquainted. As this evidence proceeded, the 
story gradually recovered its hold over the minds of 
the hearers, and the startling incongruity which had 
been felt by all present in connecting such a crime 
with the fair young creature who stood charged with 
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it, gradually disappeared under the emotions of 
horror and indignation which it had originally 
excited. Other eyidence was then given, showing 
how carefully the house was secured on the after- 
noon in question, and thus fixing the charge irresis- 
tibly on some one then within it. The position of 
the garden-door adjoining the late Mr. Armitage's 
room was then explained, and evidence given as to 
the key by which this was opened having been left 
in its usual place after his death : this place, as 
the reader is already aware, was just inside the 
door, where it had always hung. "Mrs. Armitage 
was recalled in reference to this, and confirmed the 
fact, blaming herself for an oversight which had 
thus, she said, unintentionally aided the cruel act. 
*'It was my poor husband's wish,'* she continued, 
** that the key should be always there, and it was 
overlooked in the shock of his sudden death. I have 
never had the courage to enter that part of the house 
since. And oh! I shall never do it now, when it 
would remind me of my murdered boy. Oh ! my 
Fred, my Fred ! " 

The grief expressed by Mrs. Armitage in this 
case was doubtless genuine, and it roused the com- 
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miseration of the audience accordingly. Hitherto 
of course the evidence had been of a general character 
only, with nothing in it to point suspicion against 
the particular person charged ; but it prepared the 
minds of those who had heard it for the next step. 
Was it possible, after all, that under an exterior so 
fair and guileless as that of the accused, might lurk 
the passions which would prompt to such a crime ? 
Or, what was more probable, had the illness from 
which she afterwards suflfered so disturbed the 
mind in its approach, as to render it incapable of 
distinguishing right and wrong; possibly even of 
knowing its own actions ? That the guilt must lie 
at the door of some member of the family was 
palpable beforehand, and had acquired even greater 
certainty from the facts already deposed to. Might 
not those which were to follow tend to fasten the 
act, although divested under such circumstances of 
its legal and moral responsibility, on the person now 
before the bench ? 

Such had been, and still was, the general belief; 
and a thrill of expectation ran through the spectators 
as the next witness was called. This was the nurse 
Burgess ; and it was supposed that her testimony, 
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although perhaps falling short of actual proof, would 
materially confirm the suspicions they entertained. 

It certainly was not the nurse's fault if it did 
not. Natural shrewdness, or the suggestion of 
others, had evidently put her on her guard as to one 
point; — the imperative necessity of avoiding any 
appearance of personal feeling against the accused. 
If she erred at all, it was from over-caution in this 
respect, and from the assumption of a tone of 
compassionate interest in Helen which the inefifaceahle 
lines of the woman's sinister face helied. Still, this 
did not seriously impair her evidence. On the whole, 
it was given sufficiently well ; coupling the indignation 
which a person in her position would naturally feel 
at the violent death of the child she had brought up, 
with an air of reluctance to implicate a member of 
the family. 

"You have lived with Mrs. Armitage for some 
years ? " asked the solicitor conducting the case, after 
some preliminary questions. 

''Yes, sir." 

*' And you were in the house at the time the child 
disappeared from it ? " 

"Yes, sir. I was in the nursery at the time. 
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waiting for him to come to me from the drawing- 



room.** 



" And he did not come ? " 

" No, sir. I never saw him again alive." The 
sob with which this was said moved the sympathy of 
the hearers, as Mrs. Armitage's grief had done, and in 
the same proportion excited, more naturally than 
logically, a prejudice against the accused. 

" Where were you waiting for the boy ? " 

" In the nursery, sir. The downstairs room 
where he slept." 

*' What did you do when you found he did not 
come to you ? " 

^' I went to my tea. I thought Mrs. Armitage had 
taken him with her to her dressing-room, as she 
often did, and that she would send him down after 
desseii, by which time I should be back." 

'* What time was it when you left the nursery ? " 

" I do not know for certain, sir. I did not wait 
there long, after I found he did not come." 

"And he was discovered to be missing about 
seven, I believe ? " 

"Yes, sir : thereabouts." 

"And the time his mother left him in the 
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drawing-room, meaning him to come to you when 
he had doiie his play, was half-past five I under- 
stand ? " 

" Yes, sir. Mrs. Armitage went up to dress for 
dinner then.*' 

** Just so. So that his removal from the house 
was effected at some time between these two : between 
half-past five and seven ? *' 

" Yes, sir." 

** Now, Mrs. Burgess, of course it is no use our 
affecting any false delicacy about this matter. "We 
are all here to do our duty, and endeavour, if possible, 
to ascertain the perpetrator of this odious crime. It 
is understood that you have from the first expressed 
your suspicions in regard to this young lady. Miss 
Armitage. In fact, it is mainly to sift these 
suspicions that the present proceedings are being 
taken. "What ground have you for suspecting 
her ? »' 

"Well, sir, no ground exactly.*' 

" But you do suspect her ? " 

" I am quite sure about it, sir." A marked 
sensation was manifested by the audience at these 
words. 
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" How do you mean ? Quite sure ? And yet you 
have no ground for it ? *' 

" I said no ground exactly, if you please, sir. I 
mean that I did not see her do it, or know how and 
when it was done ; but I grieve to say, I have no 
more doubt as to who did it than I have that you are 
standing there, sir. It's a sore and sad thing to have 
to say of one of my old master's children, and a bitter 
day it would have been to him had he lived to hear it. 
But then, it was a sore and a wicked thing too to see 
that poor boy brought home to us murdered." 

The Chairman interposed here. " Be good 
enough," he said, addressing Burgess, "to tell us, in 
as few words as you can, what reasons you have for 
the surmises you have stated, here and elsewhere. 
We shall then be better able to judge of their value. 
What led you to connect this young lady at all with 
the crime which has been perpetrated ? " 

" It was something I noticed about her, sir, if you 
please, before she was took ill, sir. We didn't none 
of us know then of the poor child being murdered 
and hid away so close to us ; so it wasn't that I 
thought of it then. He was missing, and everybody 
thought he'd got lost in the snow, or been kid- 
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napped ; for his clothes perhaps, or some reason : no 
one could say. But there it was : he wasn't to be 
found anywhere, though the police hunted high and 
low for him. Mr. Marrable, that's the Superin- 
tendent, sir, he was up at the house at all hours, 
back'ards and forwards. It was just in those first 
two or three days, sir, that I thought Miss Helen 
had something to do with it : — with Master Fred 
being missing, you understand, sir; nobody dreamt 
of the other thing then. Poor dear darling ! " 

" Yes, yes," said the Chairman ; *' we all under- 
stand that. But what made you think this ? What 
put such an idea into your head ? " 

" It was just Miss Helen herself, sir, if you 
please. She was so very odd all that time. She 
looked to me like a person constantly on the watch 
for something. Whenever I was upstairs by her 
room, she would be always at the door, or out on the 
landing, listening. Then, every one that came that 
way, she would be at them with questions : had any- 
thing been found ? Had they seen any one ? So odd- 
like, you know, sir : not asking if the little boy had 
been found. And such a curious look in her face : a 
sort of frightened look, and yet always prying, and 
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seeming in search of something ; just as if she 
expected to see something very dreadful, and yet 
couldn't for the life of her help looking for it. Says I 
to myself, ' My young lady, if you don't know some- 
thing ahout it, I'm not Susan Burgess.' " 

*' This was a day or two only, you say, before her 
illness came on ? " said the Chairman. " Brain-fever, 
I believe, was it not ? " 

" Of an unusually severe type," said Mr. Sims, 
who was present, rising and bowing. 

" Just so. Go on, Mrs. Burgess." 

" Well, sir, of course I knowed nothing about the 
fever. Nor I don't think that was the matter with 
Miss Armitage then. Nothing was the matter, as I 
knows of, except that she'd been ailing like for a week 
or two ; and except this queer look she'd got to have, 
since the child was missed. But that weren't illness, 
or anything to do with it : I didn't think so then, and 
I don't now." 

*' Well, never mind that. Go on with what 
you observed at the time. Was there anything 
further ? " 

'* Yes, sir, there were, if you please," said 
Burgess. " There were something I noticed very odd 
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in the way Miss Helen kept in and out of Master 
Fred's room all that time: that is, his room that 
was, sir. It weren't any good to him after he were 
took from us in that wicked way." 

" What do you mean by ' that time ? ' The same 
two or three days after the child was missed, and 
before this young lady was taken ill ? " 

"Yes, sir : that time if you please, sir. The 
room was on the ground-floor, as I believe you and 
the other gentlemen know, sir ; the school-room, it 
used to be, before the dear boy broke his arm. Well, 
as I say, Miss Helen was constantly in and out there, 
for those two or three days ; — there, and the passage 
outside of it. Most oftenest, in the passage, I 
noticed." 

" What passage is that ? " 

" The one leading to the store-room, sir, if you 
please. If you go straight out of the nursery — that 
is what's been the nursery lately, as I just said-you 
go up the staircase ; but if you turn to the left, 
there's a red baize door, and this passage." 

" Does the passage lead anywhere else, except to 
the store-room ? " 

" It leads to the bath-room, sir; only it isn't used 
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now. And if yon go through that, and ont of the 
other door, you come to the other passage that Missus 
spoke of : the one where the key was hanging up, 
you know, sir ; just outside our old master's rooms. 
It wasn't the regular way to this, I don't mean ; only 
you could get that way." 

" But where you saw the young lady was in the 
first passage : — the one by the baize door, close to the 
foot of the stairs ? " 

"Yes, sir."* 

" What was she doing there ? " 

" That's just it, sir. * What is it she's a-doing 
of there ?.' says I to myself. Nothing that I ever seed 
of, to be sure. But then we don't know. She'd been 
hanging about there a good bit, I fancy, before I 
noticed her much; we were all in such a bustle, 
hunting high and low for the child." 

" Did you speak to her ? " 

** I did, at last, if you please, sir. I said, * Miss 
Helen, what are you a wanting of there ? You keep 
hovering about the place as if you expected to see 
something.' " 

" Did Miss Armitage answer you ? " 

" She just muttered like, sir : that were all. But 
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she went on hovering, as I calls it, all the same. 
Says I to myself, ^ what can she have got there ? It's 
just,' says I, * like a cat sitting a- watching at a crack in 
the skirting.' That was before the other business 
came out, you understand, sir. After it did, I began 
to see how things stood. It made me quite shake all 
over, gentlemen. * There's some secret about that 
passage,' I thought : something that she knowed of, 
and that was just haunting her like. That were the 
first time I ever really suspected anything, gentle- 



men." 



** Did you mention your suspicions to any one ? " 
asked the Chairman. 

*^ Please sir, yes : after the first day that is. I 
tell'd you, Sally, didn't I?" continued Burgess, 
addressing one of the housemaids firom the Villa, who 
happened to be standing in the crowd near her. 

"You did, Susan," was the voluble response. 
" But we kep' it a secret, both on us, for the family's 
sake. That is, for the first week or so : it were no 
use afterwards, when all the town was talking about 
the business." 

*' Be silent there," said the Chairman. " Mrs. 
Burgess, you will answer the questions put to you, if 
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you please, without referring to any other person 
present. You mentioned your suspicions, you say, 
to this young woman, who I conclude is one of your 
fellow-servants. Did you and she do anything in 
consequence ? Did you examine this passage you 
speak of, for instance ; the one by the baize door ? " 

" Yes, sir, and the bath-room and other passage 
too ; but there were nothing there. And we looked at 
master's old rooms beyond, but couldn't find any- 
thing. They were just as they were left after his 
death : — they haven't been used since. There was 
something had been spilt on the counterpane in the 
bedroom : something light-coloured ; which looked as 
if it was a fresh mark. But we could not be certain : 
it might have been done before." 

"The above then," said the Chairman, "is the 
only ground you have for the opinion you have formed 
of this young lady's guilt ? " 

" No, sir, if you please, gentlemen," said Burgess ; 
"there was more than that. Seeing that Miss 
Helen had gone on in that way, and then seeing her 
took so bad in the head as she was, — which there 
weren't no cause for if something hadn't happened, — 
I began to think of other things : things I recollected 
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before that time. I couldn't help remembering, 
gentlemen, that Miss Armitage had always a sort of 
bad feeling towards the child." 

*' Bad feeling ! " repeated the Chairman. 

" Well, not perhaps that exactly; but still some- 
thing that weren't quite right, it seemed to me. I 
certainly did think, and do think, that he weren't 
always treated so kindly as he ought. It were no 
fault of his, poor innocent, that Mr. Armitage married 
again, or that he took to Master Fred as he did. 
Anyhow, I think Miss Helen were set against him, 
to begin with. Then came her own affair, poor young 
lady. But mayhap I didn't ought to speak of that, 
gentlemen : I'm only a servant, but I knows my 
place ; and I wouldn't like to say anything but what's 
becoming about my betters." 

"You will certainly say nothing but what bears 
upon the present charge," said the Chairman. " If 
the matter to which you have referred has anything 
to do with it, you can of course mention it. I make 
no doubt this ,would be Miss Armitage's own wish." 

The blood had mounted to Helen's temples at the 
nurse's coarse speech ; but she replied with quiet 
dignity, *' Certainly. I have no wish that Burgess 
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should suppress anything which she considers 
material.'* 

"Well then, sir," continued Burgess, **what I 
meant was about the love affair with Mr. Fortescue. 
I don't know as he ever said anything outright to 
her ; " — here the speaker's eye lighted with a 
momentary gleam of malice, which was not lost upon 
the Bench; — "but perhaps that's not so necessary 
with young ladies as it is with us poor people. Any- 
how, they kept company a great deal, and seemed 
very fond of each other : at any rate, she were of 
him. And we all made sure they would make a 
match of it, until the gentleman found some one he 
liked better." 

" What has all this disgusting impertinence to do 
with the matter?" burst in Colonel Fane, whose 
feelings had become incapable of further repression. 

" You had better let her go on. Fane," said the 
Chairman. " Speak at once to the point, if you 
please, Mrs. Burgess. You imply that your suspicions 
are in some way connected with this .... mth the 
circumstances you have just referred to. How is 
this ? " 

"I'm sure I have no wish to speak," said 
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Burgess. *'It's very painful to me, she being my 
poor master's child, as I have said. But I was going 
on to say, only the gentleman interrupted me, that 
their love-making was broken off, as it seemed, by 
Master Fred breaking his arm ; which he did last 
autumn. After that, Mr. Fortescue seemed to take 
a wonderful fancy to the boy, and was always in his 
room downstairs, nursing and talking to him ; and 
no one could understand it, until he married the 
governess, some weeks afterwards : then it was all 
as plain as apple-dumplings. He and she got 
courting in there, and so Miss Armitage lost her 
lover ; but instead of blaming them for it, she seemed 
to think it was all the poor boy's fault." 

"Why should she ? " asked the Chairman. 

" That's a deal more than I can tell you, gentle- 
men ; for although it went on in his nursery, yet he 
was the innocent cause of it, I'm sure. But I know 
she did think it : I heard her say as much in her 
own room one day. She was talking to the governess 
there, before it all came out about Mr. Fortescue 
and her." 

" How did you hear this ? " 

" Well, sir, I were passing the door, and, hearing 
VOL. n. 36 
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the child's name mentioned , (for they was speaking 
quite loud), I did just stop and listen." 

'^ And what did you hear Miss Armitage say ? '* 

"I heard her say, amongst other things, *that 
she felt herself quite wicked about Master Fred at 
times : that she felt quite a murderess.' That were 
the very word she used. And several times after- 
wards I heard her going on to herself in the same 
way. For I do confess and own, gentlemen," con- 
tinued the deponent, " that after hearing her speak of 
the poor boy in that way, I often listened outside, 
when she was talking to herself in a rambling way ; 
as she had got to do. And she often mentioned his 
name then : although little did I think it was ever 
really to come to anything so dreadful. Poor babe ! ' 
that had never harmed her in word or deed ! " 

" Have you anything further to state ? " asked 
the Chairman. 

" Nothing very particular, sir ; unless it be about 
this book, if you would be pleased to look at it." And 
the speaker handed up a small manuscript volume. 

"We can't examine that," said Col. Fane, 
looking over the Chairman's shoulder. "It is the 
young lady's private diary." 
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"You have my full conseM, if you think it 
necessary/* said Helen, with a sweet smile. 

" How was this book obtained, and why do you 
hand it to me ? " asked the Chairman. 

**Why, sir,'* said Burgess, "I don't mind 
owning that after that murdered innocent was 
brought back to the house, I thought it my duty, 
knowing and suspecting what I did, to see what I 
could find in Miss Armitage's room : not her bed- 
room, for that was where she was ill with the fever, 
but a little sitting-room she has to herself. And I 
found there this book. If you will have the goodness 
to look where I have put the mark, gentlemen, 
you will see there's a good deal there about 
Master Fred." 

The Chairman glanced at the portion of the diary 
indicated, and then handed it to his colleagues, who 
did the same. He then resximed. 

" Have you any further evidence to tender ? " 

" No, sir, thank you, sir : nothing further. 
Which I hope that what I have said haven't offended 
any party, as it was noways my meaning to. Of 
course, I dont say as the young lady knowed what 
she was doing : she may or may not ; that's for you 
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to decide, gentlemen. But I do say, and verily believe, 
as she did it." 

*^Is there any one else to call?" asked the 
Chairman. 

Two or three other servants from the Villa were 
next examined, and corroborated the statements 
made by Burgess as to Helen's general demeanour 
on the days which followed Fred's disappearance, as 
well as in some other particulars. It was then 
intimated by the solicitor conducting the case that no 
further evidence would at present be adduced in 
support of the charge. The police however, he 
added, were unremitting in their exertions to obtain 
information, and it was hoped that additional facts 
would speedily be brought to light. In the mean- 
time it was his duty to apply for a remand. 

Mr. Kigwell jumped up to reply, but was stopped 
by the Chairman. ** You need not trouble yourself, 
Mr. Kigwell," said the latter. " I speak of course 
with submission to my brother magistrates, but it 
seems to me that our only course is at once to 
dismiss the case. I never remember to have heard a 
charge more entirely shadowy and groundless. It is 
of course desirable that every inquiry should be made 
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in a matter of this kiud^ especially under circum- 
stances of such peculiar atrocity ; still I feel hound 
to say, that, in the present instance, the parties who 
have instituted these proceedings have assumed a 
most serious responsihility : most serious. Here has 
this young lady, just recovered from a severe illness, 
been dragged before the public, her private affairs 
discussed, even her papers and memoranda ran- 
sacked ; and, after all, with no other result than the 
vaguest surmises ! " 

" Disgraceful," said Colonel Fane. *' Most 
reprehensible." One or two other magistrates 
expressed themselves to the same effect; and the 
Chairman, after a short conference with his col- 
leagues, then resumed. 

'* It is our unanimous opinion," he said, ^' that 
the charge falls to the ground. We have given our 
careful attention to the depositions, but fail to find 
in them a particle of evidence. At the utmost, they 
are mere suspicions, arising doubtless from the diffi- 
culty of referring the crime to any person not a 
member of the family ; while at the same time they 
almost refute themselves from the absence of any 
intelligible motive for its perpetration. It will be 
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observed too that they are derived ahnost wholly 
from one quarter ; and this^ one in which there 
exists an evident prepossession against the person 
charged. As to the written volume handed to us^ 
the mode in which it was obtained was highly im- 
proper; and the memoranda themselves exhibit 
nothing but the records of a self-accusing and highly 
sensitive nature, most creditable to the writer. We 
are not always masters of ourselves ; and if, under 
circumstances which I will not pain this young lady 
by further adverting to, some feelings of resentment 
against the deceased child had come to cross her 
mind, they do not for a moment appear to have been 
cherished by her: quite the contrary. And even 
these involuntary feelings have been abundantly 
atoned for, if any atonement were necessary, by the 
condemnation expressed of them in the writer's own 
hand, long before the little boy's death. Probably 
the same explanation may be given of other matters 
mentioned in the depositions. At all events, they 
are iaot evidence, or anything approaching to it. 

" The only thing which has occurred to us," con- 
tinued the Chairman, addressing himself to Helen, 
'* before we formally dismiss the case, is that possibly 
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you might wish yourself to make some statement in 
reference to it. We cannot speak too highly of your 
demeanour under the very trying position in which 
you have heen placed ; and it has led us to helieve 
that it might be a satisfaction to yourself, as it 
probably would be to others, if you were to give 
your own account of all or any of the facts which 
have been deposed to. You quite understand," he 
added, seeing Helen about to speak, 'Hhat this is 
not at all a matter of necessity. We are only 
anxious, in case you had wished to correct any false 
impression current, that you should have this oppor- 
tunity of doing so : — of course," he continued, with 
a half smile, " with the ordinary caution that what- 
ever you may state will be liable to be used against 
you in the event of future proceediii^s. Not a very 
essential caution in this case, I imagine." 

" The fact is," interposed again the good-natured 
Colonel Fane, "you can just tell us anything you re- 
member about that day : only if you wish it, mind, 
my dear young lady ; — forgive my calling you so, but 
your father and myself were old friends : — just any- 
thing you like to state about the matter. You were 
unwell at the time, it appears. Now I have no doubt 
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you can tell us you were in your own room all day, 
and there will be an end of it." 

Helen hesitated for a minute. " I am afraid I 
cannot say that," she said. " That I am wholly 
innocent of this dreadful charge ; innocent of it both 
in thought and deed, Heaven knows. And, as you 
say, I was unwell at the time, and had been so for 
some days ; but I was not in my room the whole day.'* 

"No, no," said the Colonel, "I daresay not. 
But I mean practically so : sufficiently so to exclude 
even the possibility of these ridiculous surmises." 

Helen hesitated again, and this time still longer. 
*' I was in my room the whole morning," she said; 
" but I was out of it at dinner-time." 

"Just so," said the Colonel. "You got up, 
probably, and cirne down to the family dinner : in 
the middle of the day, I suppose." 

" No ; the dinner was always late. I had dined 
upstairs by myself in the middle of the day." 

" You were out of your room at the time of the 
late dinner then ? " 

"Yes," answered Helen, somewhat reluctantly. 
A confused and anxious look came over her face for 
the first time. 
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"But/* interposed the Chairman, referring to 
his notes, " I do not quite understand. That 
was the time the little hoy disappeared, was it 
not ? " 

"Yes, I believe so. I was not thinking of 
that.'' 

" But you were out of your room then ? *' 

" Yes.'' 

" For how long ? " 

Helen made some reply, but none which was 
audible. After a minute's pause, the Chairman 
spoke again. 

*^Do you remember when you left your room?" 

"I did not notice particularly," Helen now 
answered, "but I think about half-an-hour before 
the dinner-bell rang." 

" When was that generally ? " 

" At a quarter past six : it is always punctual." 

" And when did you return to your room ? " 

Helen again paused. She had answered the last 
two questions readily enough, but the confused look 
now came into her face again. 

" I cannot at all recollect," she said. 

" Surely you must be able to do so," said the 
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Chairman. '* I had better however now repeat, Miss 
Armitage," he continued, gravely enough this time, 
"that there is no obligation on you to make any 
additional statement at all. What you have already 
said has taken us greatly by surprise. Probably 
had my friend Colonel Fane anticipated the reply 
his question would receive, he would not have 
put it." 

" I'll be tomahawked if I would,'* muttered the 
, Colonel to himself. 

" Greatly by surprise,'* continued the Chairman. 
*' " None of the depositions have spoken as to this, I 

believe?" he added, addressing' the solicitor who had 
examined Burgess. 

'* None, sir. Of course, the young lady's absence 
from her room at that time was involved in the 
charge itself, as a matter of presumption. But 
this is the first intimation which has been received 



of the actual fact." 

"Just so," said the Chairman. "But for her 
own statement, arising from the question accidentally 
put to her, there is no evidence whatever to show 
that she was not in her apartment throughout the 
evening. It is a singular position." 
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Some farther conference now took place between 
the Chairman and the other magistrates on the Bench. 
The former then resumed. 

"Miss Armitage," he said, "we must look this 
in the face. The admission you have recently made 
gives a different and somewhat serious aspect to the 
case. That it was elicited from you without any 
design of doing so, every one must see : — the whole 
thing has been so unexpected that no blame attaches 
anywhere. Still, the admission has been made, and 
I fear that we must deal with it. It is the j5rst piece 
of evidence we have heard ; and it is a highly 
important one. Unless you can satisfactorily explain 
how long you were absent from your room at that 
time, and how you were occupied while absent, our 
duty may become very different to what we hoped 
just now. Do you wish to do this: to make any 
further statement in explanation ? Perhaps," he 
added, "you had better confer with your solicitor 
before answering." 

" It is unnecessary," said Helen. " I am most 
anxious to state everything. As far as I can," she 
added, after a pause. 

The Chairman looked disappointed. "I trust," 
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he said, "Miss Armitage, that any statement you 

may make will be complete and entire. We all wish, 

as you also must for your own sake, that not even 

the shadow of these terrible suspicions should rest 

upon you. However, you will proceed as you judge 

best. Let me again distinctly remind you that any 

further question we may put to you will be solely for 

the purpose of assisting you to remove the impression 

which has been made upon our minds by the fact 

now disclosed; and that you are neither bound to 

answer it, nor to make any further statement at all. 

On the other hand, you must remember that in the 

event of ... of any further proceedings, as I previously 

said, any such statement will be liable to be used 
against you. Do you quite understand this ? " 

" Quite," said Helen. 

" Very well. In reference then to the first of the 
two points I mentioned ; the length of time you were 
absent from your room. As the matter at present 
stands, you tell us that you left it about a quarter 
before six, and that you cannot at all recollect when 
you returned to it. Do you wish the statement to 
remain thus ? That it is a highly unsatisfactory one, 
I need not tell you." 
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" I feel it is," said Helen. " But the time seems 
gone from me altogether : the time when I came 
back, I mean. Yet I do remember something too," 
she added, after a pause. "To be sure, yes; that 
was it : the curfew. It rang just after I came into 
my room." 

" But that always rings with us at seven," said 
one of the magistrates present, who resided in 
the town. 

" Yes ; I believe so." 

" Are we to understand then," said the Chairman, 
" that you were out of your room the whole time till 
seven o'clock ? " 

" Yes." 

" But that was more than an hour ! And exactly 
at the very time that the crime took place : — the 
child's abstraction, at any rate ! Are you aware of 
that?" 

**Yes," Helen again answered; *'I suppose it 



was so." 



"Bless my soul!" said Colonel Fane, sinking 
back in his chair, where he remained perfectly silent 
during the rest of the proceedings. The Chairman 
paused again for a minute, and then continued. "I 
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need not tell yon^ Miss Armitage, that what yon have 

now said makes it most important that yon should 

explain how you were occupied during this interval ; 

this hour^ and upwards, between a quarter to six and 

seven. Any statement you may wish to make as to 

this, we shall willingly receive, and I trust it may 

entirely clear matters. But you must recollect, as 

before, that it will be at your own risk." 

Helen remained silent for a minute or two, 

apparently reflecting. Mr. Rigwell leant forward, 

and whispered something to her. "No, no," she 

said, "it is not that." She then addressed the 

Chairman. " I have a very confused recollection, 

sir," she said, " of the greater portion of the time 

< 

you mention. And there is one circumstance con- 
nected with it which I cannot speak of to any one. 
Oh ! no, I dare not ; I dare not. But I will tell you 
everything that I can. It is only right that I should, 
and I wish to do it." Helen spoke with a tremor 
perceptible to the whole room, and Mr. Sims glanced 
at her uneasily. But she quickly resumed the calmer 
manner she had maintained previously. The Chair- 
man spoke again. 

" By all means," h« said ; " tell us what you 
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like, and only what you like. But you will of course 
see that the more explicitly you can state what took 
place, the more prospect there will he of the inquiry 
terminating as we could all wish. Perhaps," he 
added, *4t will assist you if I ask a few further 
questions, instead of leaving you to make a detailed 
statement ; you can then answer them or not as you 
think proper. Would you prefer this ? " 

** I should much prefer it," Helen answered. 

" Very well. To hegin then with the time when 
you left your room. Where did you go to ? " 

" I went downstairs." 

"Downstairs?" 

" Yes. I went to Fred's nursery : the old 
school-room that was." 

** For what purpose ? " 

" I am quite willing to mention it," said Helen, 
'* although it is connected with some painful 
associations. I knew, or believed, that he would be 
in bed then, and that Surgess would have gone to her 
tea. I felt stronger just then, and went down to have 
a game of play with him, and to t^ke him a toy I had 
bought him a few days before : I had been too un- 
well to give it him at the time. I wanted . . . ." 
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"Oh! indeed, Miss," here exclaimed Burgess, 
who had remained among the spectators at no great 
distance, and whose rancorous feeling against Helen 
broke out irrepressibly at this statement. " So that 
were it, were it ? We were so fond of him as all that, 
I daresay. You'll get the gentlemen to believe that, 
you think, do you ? " 

"Be silent immediately, woman," said the Chair- 
man, " or I shall send you out of the room. This 
interruption is most unseemly. Go on, if you please. 
Miss Armitage." 

" I was about to say," Helen continued, " that I 
wanted to be good friends with Fred, and to get him 
to like me. I had never been allowed to be much 
with him during his illness, and I am afraid that he 
often thought I was unkind to him before ; although 
I am certain I never intended to be so. And at this 
time," she added, colouring deeply, "I was more 
anxious than ever to be like a sister to him. I felt 
that, at a period of some weakness and folly, my un- 
disciplined thoughts, although with no will of my 
own, had to some extent wronged him : had iden- 
tified him with a sorrow for which I alone was 
accountable. I believe you will understand my 
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meaning, from what you have seen in the diary 
before you.'* 

" I understand entirely," said the Chairman. " Do' 
not pain yourself by further reference to that matter. 
But you did not find the little boy in his room ? " 

" No : he was not there." 

" Why then did you not return to your own apart- 
ment ? " 

Helen remained silent, her face and manner 
betraying the greatest agitation. 

"You see, Miss Armitage," the Chairman added, 
after a pause, "it is of the greatest importance for 
your own sake, that we should have this interval of 
time, an hour and upwards, fully accounted for. How * 
long were you in the child's room ? " 

"Hardly a minute," Helen answered. "I saw 
at once he was not there." 

" Where did you go then ? " 

" I went back upstairs : — that is, I intended to go 
upstairs." 

" And why did you not ? " 

Helen made no reply. 

" How far did you go ? " 

" Only as far as the passage." 
VOL, n, 37 
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" The passage ? " 

** Yes, at the foot of the staircase." 

"I know*d it," Burgess again broke in. "I 
know'd as it was there she did it. My poor murdered 
innocent ! " 

The exclamation remained nnnoticed in the 
intense interest now felt by all present. Every ear 
was strained to hear the next question. 

"I hope you wiU assist me in clearing up this 
point, Miss Armitage," said the Chairman. "All 
this is of the greatest moment to yourself. You say 
you did not go further than the passage at the foot of 
the stairs. Do you mean that you remained there all 
that time : an hour and upwards ? " 

" Yes : just inside the door there." 

"What door do you mean? The one that the 
nurse mentioned just now ? " 

" Yes ; the baize door." 

" What were you doing there ? " 

" I don't know : — nothing," said Helen, wearily. 

" Why did you go there ? " 

The question was not answered for a minute or 
more. Helen then replied, " I was frightened." 

" What frightened you ? " 
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No answer. 

" Were you so frightened that you could not come 
away; that you remained standing by the door the 
whole time : a whole hour ? " 

" Yes. I suppose so." 

" And you cannot tell us what frightened you ? '* 

" No, I cannot — I cannot." 

Again and again the Chairman repeated his 
question, with the same result. One or two of the 
magistrates shook their heads. Helen's recent 
manner, as well as her persistent refusal to give any 
reply to the questions put to her, was evidently raising 
a strong feeling to her disadvantage. Once more the 
Chairman spoke. 

" Is this absolutely then all you can tell us, Miss 
Armitage; — leaving unexplained exactly the very 
circumstances that are most material to establish your 
innocence ? Is there nothing further ? " 

" Nothing," Helen answered. 

Here the doctor, Mr. Sims, walked over to Helen's 
seat, and spoke to her earnestly for some minutes, in 
a low tone. But she only shook her head. "I 
cannot," she said. '^ I cannot. I must take the con- 
sequences, be they what they may." 
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The Chairman meanwhile had again conferred 
with his colleagues. He now resumed. '* Miss Armi- 
tage,*' he said, " I am deeply concerned that this 
should have happened ; hut there is no help for it. 
This charge cannot now he dismissed, as we had 
hoped a hort time since that it might he. On the 
contrary, I fear our duty is hut too plain. I have no 
wish to make your own admissions tell against you 
more than they should, hut at the same time there is 
no shutting our eyes to the results involved in them. 
Here, hy your own showing, you are on the very spot 
where it is reasonable to suppose this atrocious crime 
was perpetrated, during the entire time within which its 
perpetration must have taken place. And yet you are 
unable to give any intelligible account of your reason 
for being there at all, or of the mode in which you 
were occupied. It is impossible not to feel the signi- 
ficance which this gives to the circumstances already 
appearing by the depositions. Taken by themselves, 
they were mere suspicions : apparently groundless 
and unjust suspicions ; interpreted by the facts now 
established by yourself, they assume a character 
which makes our position and your own equally 
serious. I fear, Mr. Eigwell,'* continued the Chair- 
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man, addressing himself to Helen's solicitor, ** we 
have no alternative but to send the case for trial. If 
we are wrong, the Grand Jury will know what 
to do/' 

The other magistrates intimated their concur- 
rence ; and even Mr. Kigwell, who was patiently 
listened to, and who did his best to induce the Bench 
to reconsider their decision, evidently spoke more 
from duty to his client than with any anticipation of 
success. To' him, as to every one else in court, 
Helen's statements had been an entire surprise. 
Even Mr. Sims, notwithstanding her previous com- 
munication to him, was whoUy unprepared to find 
that the delusion, as he considered it, which had 
taken so strong a hold of her mind, was connected 
by her with a time and place so critical. 

When Mr. Kigwell sat down, and while the neces- 
sary forms were being completed, Mr. Sims leant 
forward and spoke to the Chairman for some time in 
an undertone, but with great earnestness. The 
Chairman however only shook his head. '* That may 
be, Mr. Sims," he said; "I feel as you do, that 
there is something about this which we do not under- 
stand. But I fear we have no possible alternative. 
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Matters have now reached a point at which the public 
will not be satisfied without the fullest investigation ; 
— even if it should turn out, as it possibly may, that 
the matter is more in your line than ours. Poor 
thing, it is very sad." 

Mr. Sims bowed, and resumed his seat. Bail was 
tendered by Mr. Kigwell, and readily accepted by the 
Bench, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Once more, Dalemain. Once more, and for the last 
time ! 

The reader will recollect that my energies, mental 
and physical, were now mainly concentrated on the 
discovery of the settlement made by Mr. Fortescue's 
grandfather ; or rather, of the copy of it which my 
husband had stated — without any attempt at con- 
cealment, and apparently in accordance with fact — ^to 
be somewhere in the house with us. I hoped by the 
perusal of this to ascertain that things were not so 
bad as be had represented : to find, either that his 
insanity did not cause a forfeiture of the estate ; or 
that, if it did, some handsome provision would still be 
available for myself. This would be very different, no 
doubt, to what I had bargained for when I married ; 
but it would be better than the death in life I was 
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now leading. As I have said, I would accept the 
compromise. 

Meanwhile, how to obtain this copy ? Mr. 
Fortescue could not be asked for it, for reasons 
already stated ; and my own search had hitherto 
proved unavailing. It had a double front of diffi- 
culty : — ^to find what I wanted; and to escape discovery 
myself. To be discovered would be the terror of 
terrors ! 

I schemed long and assiduously : I planned and 
counterplanned; andnowwith some prospect of success. 
The opportunities for conducting my quest, which 
had hitherto been the main difficulty, became more 
frequent, chiefly owing to Mr. Fortescue's increased 
pre-occupation. The anxiety, whatever it was, which 
had so long engrossed him, now seemed to hem him 
into a closer and narrower circle; rendering him 
indifferent to all subjects unconnected with itself. 
The same cause relieved me to a great extent of the 
companionship which I so much dreaded. His 
devotion to myself, excessive as it was, was not proof 
against this more absorbing interest. I knew that 
he was not far distant: I was careful to ascertain 
that ; but he no longer safc at my feet, watching. 
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caressing, terrifying. His absences lasted now for 
hours together. 

At length my patience was rewarded by the very 
opportunity I had desired. Mr. Fortescue quitted 
the house early one afternoon, towards the latter end 
of March. I watched him over the brow of the rising 
ground in the park, which my boudoir window swept 
far and wide. This was a mile from the Castle, and 
more ; and his pace, at all times a slow one, and now 
more so than ever, would hardly bring him back 
within half-an-hour. Besides, the direction he had 
taken satisfied me of another matter : he was un- 
doubtedly on his way to the church-yard where I 
had once before found him so strangely occupied ! 

Well, that did not signify. Here was one of 
those chances for which I was now constantly on the 
look-out ; and a better one than ordinary. Let me 
make use of it. 

My searches for the required instrument had of 
course been mainly directed towards Mr. Fortescue's 
private room of business : — the apartment which I 
have described in a previous chapter. I had made 
hurried and occasional quest elsewhere ; but it was 
in this room that I should naturally expect to find 
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any document of the kind. And my opportunities 
of entering it unobserved, infrequent as they were, 
had been diligently employed accordingly. 

As yet however wholly without success. I have 
already mentioned that the room, as became its 
professed uses, was scantly famished ; in addition 
to the open book-shelves, and the miscellaneous 
literature with which they were supplied, it contained 
in fact nothing but the chairs, and a library table in 
front of the fireplace. The latter I had of course 
directed my attention to as often as the chance 
presented itself, and had been fortunate enough to 
find all its drawers, with the exception of one, 
unlocked, and easy of examination. Mr. Fortescue 
was singularly neat and clerkly in all his habits — 
the newspaper matter always excepted — and thesa 
good qualities extended themselves to the arrange- 
ments of the drawers in question. Brief as my time 
had been therefore on previous visits, it had 
sufficed for a thorough scrutiny of their contents. 

Nothing at all resembling what I wished to see. 
Account-books, receipts, loose memoranda, pocket- 
maps, and the like. Nothing approaching to a legal 
document ! 
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The locked drawer seemed really the only 
remaining matter for inquiry in the room ; and at 
this I had often looked with envious longings: 
hitherto however with longings only. Of course, if 
no other mode presented itself, I must force or 
tamper with the lock, sooner or later ; but I hardly 
' saw my way to this, unaided : in fact, hitherto I 
had not much considered the matter. My previous 
researches had nearly exhausted the time at my 
disposal. 

To-day however I was not to be doomed to 
empty longings only : I was indulged with fruition. 
Two minutes after I had seen Mr. Fortescue safely 
out of sight, I entered the business room. Two 
seconds sufficed «to show me that the locked drawer 
was now open ! 

He had been sitting in the room up to the time 
of his quitting the house, and had doubtless then 
been occupied with the contents of this drawer. At 
any rate, then, or at some recent time; — ^the day 
before it had been duly secured, as I well knew. But 
on this day, the bolt of the lock, although intended to 
be doing its duty, failed in the performance. The 
drawer had been hurriedly closed, and the key turned 
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at the same time ; — shooting the bolt just outside the 
wood-work of the table, instead of within it. 

I took immediate advantage of my good fortune. 
The contents of the drawer proved to be keys : keys 
of all varieties and sizes; happily however, all 
neatly labelled. I blessed my crazy husband for 
his precision, and turned them over one by one, 
reading the labels as I did so. 

A tedious occupation, and one which absorbed 
more than I could have wished of the half-hour, or 
thereabouts, during which I felt absolutely secure 
from interruption. I wearied of turret keys, gate 
keys, cellar keys ; keys of brew-house and granary, 
walled garden and winter garden ; keys original and 
duplicate. But at last my perseverance was rewarded. 
A large key; — the wards complicated to the last 
stage of ingenuity ; meaning business, evidently. I 
read the label, " Key of strong-room." 

I was a bank clerk's daughter, and knew what 
a " strong room " meant, fortunately. Otherwise 
my feminine inspirations might have carried me in 
search of some portion of the building robust with 
masonry, and fortified like the peel-towers of a border 
district. As it was, I knew that it only meant a deed 
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and plate chest, on a larger scale: — a small but 
well-secured chamber built into the wall somewhere, 
instead of an iron safe standing outside it. Most 
probably this one was somewhere in the room where 
I was now at work. 

My surmise proved correct. Now that my 
attention was called to the matter, I bad no difficulty 
in finding the door, although I had not observed it 
previously. Part of the oak-panelling in one corner 
threw up like a sash-shutter, the moulding by which 
it was lifted being separated from the lower portion 
of the wood-work. The division was patent at a 
■ glance, and the arrangement was evidently intended 
only to preserve the uniform character of the 
room, and not for concealment. On lifting this 
panel, I found behind it the massive iron door I 
expected, and applying the key, at once obtained 
admission. 

The " strong room " was of considerable size, but 
differed little from that of which I had once or twice 
obtained a peep on visiting my father at his place of 
business. It was built of stone, and strongly 
vaulted ; the articles it contained being arranged in 
compartments like the bins of a cellar^ and with the 
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same neatness which characterized my husband's 
other proceedings. 

Plenty of legal documents here ; some in boxes, 
some loose: paper writings; engrossments on 
parchment ; old deeds, grimy and discoloured, with 
the wax chipped off their seals ; new deeds — mostly 
leases, appareptly — the ink still fresh on the 
signatures, and looking almost ornamental with 
their parti-coloured stamps and the red lines in their 
margins. They were not what I was in search of ! 

Ah ! how to find the important document in such 
a chaos ! And I dared not now remain longer. I 
made little doubt that my husband was safe in the 
retreat toward which I had seen his steps directed; 
and, if so, that he would be sufficiently occupied 
there for some hours to come. But I could not be 
certain of this ; and I dared not risk it : I must 
revisit the place at some other time. 

I hurriedly thought over the means of doing this. 
It was very difficult. The recent documents which I 
had seen showed that the depository was in constant 
use ; so that the abstraction of the key would be at 
once detected. And if I left; it where it was, how 
could I hope for a recurrence of to-day's good fortune ? 
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The drawer in the library-table would be locked fast 
enough another time, and this key be secured there 
with the others. 

No. My only chance was to act at once. The 
'* strong-room " key should be safe in the drawer ; but 
the door to which it gave access should be left open. 
And that I might still find it so ; — might have the 
best prospect of so finding it at any rate — I would pay 
my final visit there that very night. Hazardous ; but 
there was no alternative. Less hazardous than I 
should have felt it some week or two earlier. For in 
the relief to my nerves, and system generally, arising 
from the new occupation of searching for this document, 
I had come to disregard the nocturnal terrors which 
had previously beset me, and which I doubted not now 
had been mainly due to my own over- wrought fancy. 

Upon this plan I accordingly acted ; leaving the 
" strong-room " door unlocked, with the panel drawn 
down over it ; but leaving no other evidence of my 
visit. As I quitted the outer apartment, — wading 
among the d6bris of newspapers, which had accumu- 
lated in greater numbers than ever — my eye was caught 
by one which I had not previously seen ; one of two 
Sussex papers, of which there were so many there. 
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It had evidently been just opened, and was lying on 
a chair at some distance from the others. The portion 
of it which had attracted my notice consisted of two 
or three closely-printed columns, and was headed, in 
large typo, " The Hastings tragedy." "Examination 
of Miss Armitage before the magistrates, and her 
committal for wilful murder. Full details." 

Ah ! but I had no time to peruse them ; although, 
even under the burden of my own heart-weariness, I 
could not but feel a strong curiosity to do so. The 
same account would appear in the " Times : " I could 
read it to-morrow, or when I would. 

I little guessed how much would happen before 
I should read it ! 

I returned to my boudoir, and watched through 
the long hours of the afternoon. Mr. Fortescue had 
not returned to the house, so I dined up there alone. 
Then I sat and watched again. Watched, as a love- 
sick girl might watch, straining my eyes into the 
deepening twilight for the appearance of the form 
which I every moment expected to see recrossing the 
brow over which Mr. Fortescue had disappeared some 
hours previously. Watching ; with remorse for my 
own faint-heartedness which had not taken advantage 
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of this golden opportunity for prosecuting my search, 
instead of leaving it to be conducted, as it now must 
be, under circumstances of augmented risk and diflS- 
culty. But there was no help for this now. 

At length it fell wholly dusk, and I could dis- 
tinguish objects out of doors no longer ; then, I had 
candles brought, and the fire lighted, and began 
watching again. 

Watching with the ear now : anxious to ascertain 
the exact time of my husband's return ; to hear 
whether he would go to his business-room on entering 
the house, and how long he would continue there. 
Watching, with a dread stealing over me which I 
found it impossible to control : the dread of some 
impending evil; I knew riot what, but something 
dark and terrible, even beyond what I had already 
experienced! 

Some two hours later Mr. Fortescue did return, 
and I was greatly relieved to find that, although he 
entered the business-room, he hardly remained there 
a minute, but went upstairs at once to his own bed- 
room. Here I heard him order some refreshments, 
adding that he was tired and should require nothing 
further that evening. 

VOL. n. 88 
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This therefore was well. This night, at any rate, 
was my own ; the strong-room door still probably un- 
locked; the accident by which an entry had been 
obtained to it undiscovered. Should I find what I 
wanted there, the door could be relocked and the key 
returned to the table-drawer without any one being 
the wiser. Be it worth what it might, this step at 
least was gained. 

Family hours were early enough at the Castle 
now : there was nothing going on to make it other- 
wise. Soon after ten this evening the whole of the 
domestics were dismissed to their rooms ; by eleven, 
every one was asleep : the house was profoundly 
quiet. 

I had not undressed ; only lain down on the couch 
in my bedroom to obtain any muscular rest I could. 
No fear of sleep surprising me ! 

At half-past eleven I quitted my room, and stole 
softly to Mr. Fortescue's door, taking no light. All 
within was dark and entirely silent. I felt for the 
handle of the door, and turned it very lightly ; the 
door was locked. Satisfactory that, at any rate : he 
had not quitted it, as I feared he might have done 
without my knowing it. Soon, by listening, I 
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could distinguish his breathing within : it was 
composed and regular. I felt no doubt that he was 
asleep. 

I now returned to my own room, and, taking a 
hand-lamp with me, went downstairs to the apart- 
ment in which I had been that morning. Closing 
the door of this after me, I proceeded at once to the 
sliding panel and lifted it. The door behind was as 
I had left it, unlocked ; although I observed that 
Mr. Fortescue had relocked the table drawer, the 
shot bolt of which had probably caught his eye 
during the minute he was in the room. I at once 
entered the '* strong-room," and was soon absorbed 
in an examination of its contents. 

A very successful examination. Five minutes 
gave me possession of what I wanted. Had it been 
necessary to wade through the engrossed deeds I 
should have occupied hours ; but Mr. Fortescue had 
spoken of a " copy ; " and I looked for, and was 
prepared to find, what I did find ; a paper writing 
only. There were not many of these; and the 
document, bearing date some thirty years before, and 
purporting to be a " Ee-settlement of the Dalemain 
estates," quickly caught my eye. I placed my lamp 
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on a bracket fixed in the wall opposite, and eagerly 
mastered the contents. 

Alas ! Alas ! That the insane brain should dis- 
charge all ordinary functions so exactly, and yet fail 
in those which most deeply affect itself and others ! 
Every word which Mr. Fortescue had told me was 
strictly true. I might have had trouble in mastering 
the legal phraseology; but there was a running 
analysis in the margin : — a resume in language more 
or less popular of the different clauses of the deed* 
And this was clear enough. Too clear! Too clear ! 

All as I had feared! Let Mr. Tortescue's 
mental condition once be known, and it was all over. 
All gone ! Everything ! 

Ah ! but it should not be. The employment of 
the last half-hour had done me good. I had shaken 
off the superstitious dread of that afternoon, and was 
myself again ; could think vigorously and clearly. I 
was disappointed; bitterly disappointed. The posi- 
tion must now be accepted, jpur et simple : I was 
this madman's wife, and must go on living with him. 
Well, many wives had done that, and seemed not to 
have found it so intolerable : I knew one or two 
instances myself; cases where the insanity was of 
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a far more serious type than Mr. Forteseue's ; where 
it had broken out into actual violence, phrenzy. 
Surely I could do the same ! 

Oh ! yes. It was a relief now to know the worst : 
it enabled me to look matters in the face. Instead 
of exhausting myself in idle speculation as to the 
facts, I should turn my thoughts in another direc- 
tion : see whether something could not be done with 
these facts admitted ; some arrangement made. We 
might live abroad. Or there were private establish- « 
ments in England where he might be placed without 
disclosing the secret to the parties interested : with- 
out disclosing it to any one. He might be placed 
there under a feigned name : twenty ways. Docile 
and" tractable as he was, nothing could be easier. 
Docile ? Ought I not rather to say, blindly obedient; 
submissive to my lightest word and wish? — Fortunate 
ingredients these in the case ! 

While engaged in revolving these matters, I had 
replaced the settlement where I took it from, and 
stood, leaning my head on one hand ; and, with the 
other, playing, as one often does while reflecting, 
with the first thing which oiBFers : — in the present 
ease, with the lock of what seemed to be a small 
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inner safe built into the masonry near me. Playing, 
that is, not with the lock itself, but with what is 
called, I believe, the spindle or escutcheon : — a move- 
able piece of brass, hung in front of the keyhole to 
prevent the entrance of dust or other substaiices. 

I played with the thing idly and capriciously 
enough : at one time I moved it from side to side ; 
then I desisted for a minute. Then I raised it, and 
let it drop again on the same side ; then I raised it 
higher, and tried if it would drop over on the other 
side, which it did. Then I did the same thing over 
again : then I repeated the process. 

The result of this third performance was some- 
what startling. There was a sharp click, and then 
the bracket on which I had placed my lamp, and 
which was attached to the wall opposite to the one I 
had been experimenting on, slowly moved forward, 
exposing an aperture behind it. 

'* Some secret repository," I thought. " It 
signifies little." But my curiosity was excited in 
spite of myself, and I stepped forward to satisfy it. 

I found, as I had easily surmised, that the bracket, 
instead of being a fixture, moved on hinges ; swinging 
forward by its own weight, when released by the con- 
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cealed spring in the spindle opposite. The aperture 
covered by the bracket was of trifling size, and was 
fitted like a cabinet with four small drawers of polished 
wood. I opened these successively. 

The three first were entirely empty. The fourth 
contained a small packet^ neatly folded in tissue 
paper. I took this out and proceeded to examine it. 
As I did so, the clock on the mantelpiece of the room 
outside struck twelve; followed by two or three others 
in different parts of the house ; and then, after a 
short interval, by the deep bell of the turret clock in 
the east wing. I Hstened to the sounds dying away, 
and proceeded with my examination. 

There were two or three folds of the paper, all 
arranged with the same neatness as the outside 
wrapper. On removing these, I was surprised, 
perhaps somewhat disappointed, at the ordinary 
character of the object which presented itself. It was 
simply a small cross, wrought in Berlin steel, and 
with a ribbon attached ; — the workmanship and 
material equally valueless. No speciaUty at all in it 
that I could see to justify unusual care of any 
kind ; still less to account for its being concealed 

with such an excess of mystery. However, the 
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matter was hardly worth puzzling about, and my 
thoughts began to revert to the topics which had 
previously occupied them. 

I still held the cross in my hand, however ; and 
from time to time my eye rested upon it, although 
with little interest : hardly with the consciousness 
that it was doing so. And yet, in some way, I found 
the trinket was exercising a disturbing influence upon 
me. Gradually, this intensified : I became aware of 
some past association in my own mind connected with 
it. I had seen this trifling ornament before. When ? 
Where? 

Good Heaven ! 

The trinket nearly fell from my hand. Memory 
had supplied the missing link. 

Yes : I had seen it before. The last time I had 
done so, was round the neck of the murdered child, 
Frederick Poynder ! 

I recollected something else too now : I recollected 
the newspaper account. This cross was one of the 
last things the child had worn in life : it was the one 
article abstracted from the body, after his violent and 
unexplained death. 

I stood for several minutes, holding before me, 
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with unspeakable horror, this silent witness : trying 
to rally my thoughts to sOme dej&nite point. What 
did this mean ? What had I read in the newspaper 
a few hours since ? Helen Armitage " committed for 
trial : " " committed on a charge of wilful murder." 
What then did this fatal object mean ? — this, which, 
if it had a tongue, could clear up everything : give all 
the required evidence ? What did it do here ? 
Was it possible ? 

Even in that moment of horror, there swept 
across my mind two thoughts : two rapid glances at 
my own position under this new aspect of affairs. 
One, a thought of intense bitterness. Cruel, cruel 
complication ! Only those few minutes before, the 
course had seemed so clear and open to me ! I had 
told myself that I had only to persevere ; had seen 
the perfect feasibility of doing so ; had seen that with 
a little good management, my present anxieties might 
be brought to an end, their course be happily dis- 
posed of, and myself left uncontrolled mistress of all 
the satisfactions I could wish. But now ! Supposing 
I were to persevere now ; after this new revelation ! 
What would be the position then ? 

Would not Mr. Latrobe's last words to me come 
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tme^ although in a sense the reverse of what he had 
intended when he spoke them ? I had abeady made 
" one victim " — myself. Would not the result then 
be to make another ? Let me hold my tongue : 
suppress the evidence I held in my hand; — and on 
whom would the expiation of this bloodshed then fall ? 
What had I read in the paper half-an-hour before ? 

With the rapidity of lightning this thought darted 
through my mind. But I have said there came 
another with it : there did ; as rapid, as instan- 
taneous as itself. I would " hold my tongue." The 
secret, — ay, yes, the added secret of this night, 
should be kept. Kept at all costs. Kept, be the 
sufferers who or what they might ! 

As I felt these intuitions, my attention was 
attracted by a sound of some kind immediately 
behind me. I looked round. 

A few paces from me, at the entrance of the 
** strong-room " which I had thus clandestinely 
entered, stood my husband — Mr. Fortescue — gravely, 
but steadily observing my whole proceedings ! 
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